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INTRODUCTION 


Ir 1s now 24 years since the Review oF EpucaTIoNAL REsEARCH first 
devoted an issue to guidance. The last issue concerned with this topic was 
published in April 1954. 

The reader may note some changes in this issue as compared with the last. 
The organization and administration of guidance is taken up in one chapter 
rather than two. A new chapter has been added on philosophical aspects of 
guidance. It was felt that this has become an area which is increasingly 
recognized even tho there may still be a paucity of research. A chapter on 
tests and measurements has been omitted since one issue of the REVIEW 


is devoted entirely to this subject. Group guidance and group therapy 
are covered in one chapter rather than two, as in the previous issue. As 
before, a chapter is devoted to the vital role of the teacher in the guidance 
program. 

The chairman wishes to express his appreciation to the members of the 
committee and to the contributors. 


DucaLp S. ARBUCKLE, Chairman 
Committee on Guidance and Counseling 








CHAPTER I 


The Organization and Administration of 
Guidance Services 


GORDON VY. ANDERSON 


Prostems of the organization and administration of guidance services 
include concern with the need for such services, formulation of policy and 
determination of objectives, staff problems, qualifications and duties for 
the various positions needed to achieve the objectives, staff relationships, 
problems of relationships with other educational and public welfare agen- 
cies, as well as publicity and public relations. After the functions of an 
agency have been defined, attention should be given to insuring their being 
discharged. To do this effectively, it is important that those whom it has 
been organized to serve are fully aware of its availability, perceive its 
functions and scope correctly, and have positive attitudes toward it. 
Problems of training, both preservice and inservice, and the task of evalu- 
ation also fall within the province of administration but will not be dealt 
with in the present chapter since treatment of the research in these areas 
is given elsewhere in this issue. 

The research picture for the organization and administration of per- 
sonnel services, during the three-year period from September 1953 to 
September 1956, appears to be somewhat brighter than was true for either 
of the two preceding triennia. This may represent differences in the defini- 
tion of research studies rather than an increase in attention to these prob- 
lems. Most studies reported during the past three years which can be 
classified as research are descriptive rather than analytical or experimental. 
However, if research progress is to be made, these studies will play an 
important part by bringing out the problems in relation to the level of 
development attained by guidance services. 


Purposes and Objectives 


Guidance services have been justified in two general ways. On one hand, 
it has been pretty well established that young people at all educational 
levels face problems which can be solved more adequately thru the use of 
professional help; but further than that, our educational system has been 
developed to meet the existing wide range of individual differences in 
needs and abilities. Guidance services are necessary to make this latter 
principle functional. Krugman (34) pointed out that guidance is needed 
at the lower levels in education as well as at the higher ones. The need 
for guidance does not suddenly emerge when the elementary school is left 
behind, and good guidance at the lower levels, like early attention to 
health, results in more positive benefits from measures taken later. 
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Personnel services are directed primarily at the self-realization of the 
individual. They are not viewed as a measure for effecting better utilization 
of human resources per se. But when the individual is able thru wise guid- 
ance to build a more effective life, society also benefits. We can afford 
less and less the possible waste of specialized talent as Wolfle (53) so 
clearly pointed out in stressing the implications of his findings, which are 
a strong challenge to the guidance function. 

Several studies have been made to ascertain students’ needs for counsel- 
ing and guidance service. The Mooney Problem Checklist was used in a 
cooperative study reported by Morris (41). Adjustment to schoolwork was 
the area of greatest difficulty, with relatively few home and family or 
moral and religious problems. The need for appropriate guidance service 
was clearly indicated. McGowan (38) reported somewhat different findings 
from a study of 296 junior high-school students who responded to a ques- 
tionnaire on interests, happiness level, long-range goals, and related topics. 
These students showed wide acquaintance with and interest in occupations; 
4 out of 5 planned to go on to college. The principal adjustment problems 
centered in the home and school. Williams (51) administered a question- 
naire to 279 high-school freshmen, about equal numbers of boys and girls, 
who also revealed a concern with school problems; many responses pointed 
toward maladjustment in the home. The majority had solved financial 
problems, and more than three-fourths had definite post-high-school plans, 
with all stating a vocational preference. Most students desired more help 
with personality development and the acquisition of social skills. Julius 
(29) surveyed 20 high schools including 15,109 pupils and found a 
weakness in vocational guidance which was most sharply evident by the 
senior year. 

When more is known about the students served, the administrative prob- 
lems of a personnel program are more easily solved. Gaudet and Kulick 
(16) found scores for their guidance center clients corresponded closely 
to norms on the Minnesota Personality Scale. That the scale was sufficiently 
sensitive was indicated by clear differentials obtained between students 
coming to the center for help with emotional and social adjustment prob- 
lems and those coming for help with educational and vocational problems. 
Differences in score distributions on the social adjustment, family rela- 
tions, and emotional adjustment scales were in the expected direction. 
Abrahamson (1) studied cases served by the counseling center of the Uni- 
versity of Washington according to kind of help sought. Using a sample 
of cases drawn from a three-year period, he found that freshmen were 
represented in the largest numbers, with numbers from each higher class 
level being progressively smaller. Over 80 percent presented problems of 
the choice or appropriateness of major field of study or vocational goal; 
between 15 and 20 percent came to the center for help with personal 
problems of a social or emotional nature. 

Closely related to the question of what needs are felt by students is that 
of identifying those who should be counseled. Kingston (31) found that 
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of 1276 college freshmen, 952 listed 1432 problems with which they needed 
help, with only 324 indicating no problems. Held (22) drew attention to 
the unique counseling needs of students with nonacademic abilities and/or 
interests. In his program, objective tests were used to identify these 
students. Gifted students constitute another special group of potential 
counselees. A program in which the top one-half of 1 percent of students 
in measured ability were given special attention was described by Barbour 
(5). He found that work with these students called for considerable extra 
time. 

A somewhat different approach to the question of the need for person- 
nel services was taken by the authors of Counseling and Guidance in 
General Education (20). They indicated that an adequate college program 
is a combination of four ingredients: general education, specialized train- 
ing, extracurriculum activities, and personnel services. These are logically 
interconnected. All four must be harmonized in the total experience and 
adjustment of the student. The development of self-understanding, growth 
in maturity, and the acquisition of values, all of which are the fruits of 
wise guidance, are in themselves important components of a general educa- 
tion. Furthermore, counseling is an integrating influence thru which all 
the experiences and insights acquired in the varied areas of college life, 
both in and out of the classroom, can be harmonized into a consistent and 
effective life plan and pattern for the individual student. 


Organizing and Administering Guidance Services 


Practices and approaches for organizing and administering guidance 
services are based in very small part on research findings. Experience in 
programs of personnel services and consensus among leaders in the field 
are used as guides for those who initiate these services. Several useful 
monographs and textbooks were published during the three years under 
review. Mathewson (40) gave wise counsel in his thoughtful and clearly 
written monograph. Roeber, Smith, and Erickson’s revision (45) was an 
excellent guide for the administrator and was a marked improvement 
over its predecessor. In both these approaches, two firmly established 
principles of modern guidance were stressed. One is the concept of a team 
approach to work with the individual, with the guidance specialist func- 
tioning more frequently as a consultant than in a direct relationship with 
the student. The other principle is best identified by a negative: avoid 
“fragmentation” of the student. The monograph by Humphreys and Traxler 
(24) included an excellent chapter on organization and one on staffing. 

With special reference to personnel work in higher education, William- 
son (52) suggested that there are seven vector forces which have influ- 
enced the character of college student counseling programs. One of these 
is the counseling fraternity itselfi—the research progress which has been 
made and the move toward professionalization of counseling. A second 
is the academic emphasis on intellectual learning; a third, the attitudes 
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of parents and their expectations. Varying emphases and uneven develop- 
ment among the several phases of a counseling program are a fourth 
vector force; and public relations problems, a fifth. Budget realities, more 
often hampering than otherwise, are a significant vector force. The last 
is the relation of counseling to other student personnel services, for ex- 
ample, to discipline. This thoughtful analysis was rich in potential for 
research hypotheses in this area where more definitive research is greatly 
needed. 

Inlow (26) directed attention to some conflicts between theory and prac- 
tice in education which have implications for the organization of guidance 
and which deserve careful research attention. Centralization of personnel 
services appears to have the strongest case at present, carrying with it 
certainty of adequate professional preparation, clearly defined leadership 
and responsibility, and greater economy and efficiency. At the same time, 
the prevailing philosophy is moving more and more strongly to the view 
that guidance should not be separated from the other functions and activi- 
ties of the school if it is to be most effective. Jamrich (27) gave attention 
to this question at the college level in a survey to discover how student- 
faculty advisement was organized. His respondents divided about equally 
between assigning responsibility to a personnel specialist and assigning 
responsibility to an academic administrator. 

The basic records used in the counseling program of the Veterans’ 
Administration and the assumptions which underlie them were described 
and discussed by Cooperman and others (13). The assumptions identified 
dealt with the influence of records on counseling practice and effectiveness. 
They stand almost as research hypotheses and deserve the attention of 
investigators. 

Ways in which a county superintendent’s office can aid in guidance 
work were brought out in a study made by Bowman (11), who surveyed all 
county superintendents in Pennsylvania, using a questionnaire which out- 
lined 115 possible guidance services. He concluded that local schools 
would profit most from help at the level of organization, coordination, 
training, evaluation, and interpretation. The questions of client fees, staff 
assignment, and private practice by university and college counselors were 
studied by Barnett (6) who surveyed 54 counseling centers. Policies re- 
garding these points were so varied as to show no prevailing trend. Suitable 
criteria against which administrative policies of this sort can be measured 
are in need of development. 

Statistical data concerning the field of counseling are of use both to 
administrators and research workers. Jones and Miller (28) assembled a 
great deal of such information. Their tables presented the number and 
distribution of counselors in public schools by size of community and by 
junior or senior high school. They reported that the average number of 
pupils per counselor was 605, but with wide variations from state to state. 
Certification data and statistics on costs of guidance services were also 
given. 
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Staff Duties and Relationships 


Several studies analyzed the duties of guidance staff members. Kearney 
(30) defined the roles and duties of the guidance director, the principal, 
and the classroom teacher in an elementary-school guidance program. 
From his analysis he suggested a guidance director for each 300 to 500 
pupils. Hoyt (23) assumed that 50 percent of the director’s time is spent 
in counseling, but his estimate of pupil load agrees well, with a counselor 
needed for every 400 pupils. Newman (43) worked out a job description 
for the elementary-school counselor; he allotted only 12 percent of the 
time for individual counseling. Block (10) obtained questionnaire re- 
sponses from 182 secondary-school administrators who described desirable 
qualities of a school counselor. She also reported views on administrative 
policies and relationships which affected the work of the counselor. Another 
study of the small-school counselor’s job was made by Truax (48), who 
used the critical incident technic. He obtained 1123 incidents from 305 
respondents. Seven areas of counselor behavior were defined. Wendorf 
(50) surveyed all the schools in Ohio by questionnaire and concluded that 
practicing counselors do not measure up too well professionally. The ma- 
jority of counselors were found to possess little or no professional training. 

The position of the college counselor was given attention by Greene (18) 
who reported a survey showing that 70 percent of the institutions in his 
sample gave academic rank to counselors and about 65 percent gave them 
tenure. Koile (33) developed an interest measure for selecting faculty 
counselors; it had high reliability and differentiated clearly between coun- 
seling and noncounseling college teachers. His sample included 500 faculty 
members of 46 colleges in 25 states. 

Two studies are representative of job analysis for specialized guidance 
workers. MacDonnell (37) used a rating scale to define the most essential 
duties as well as the general nature of the position of citywide director of 
guidance. He found little variation in the position among cities of dif- 
ferent sizes. Uhrbrock (49) analyzed the position of college placement 
officer, basing his study on the published literature. 

Smith (47) gave attention to an interesting problem of staff relation- 
ships, using personnel data about students with two groups of instructors 
widely divergent in their guidance attitudes. His follow-up work showed 
that both groups profited greatly from the use of the data, and relations 
between the counseling office and the instructional staff were improved. 

Relations between school guidance services and other school or com- 
munity agencies were given some attention. Gendel and Gellman (17) 
discussed their experience in two programs of collaboration with medical 
personnel. In the one the guidance worker functioned as a member of a 
team; in the other the counselor was used as a consultant. Asch and 
Kendall (4) described a program in which guidance and consultant 
services were extended to the whole community by the college center. 
Difficult problems arose, but the general value appeared to be high. 
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Relations between school guidance and public employment service facili- 
ties were the subject of two studies. Anderson (3) worked out a program 
in which high schools in the rural area cooperated with the U. S. xmploy- 
ment Service in Salt Lake City to help graduating seniors bridge thé gap 
between high school and vocational adjustment. Odell (44) investigated 
school employment service cooperation in 1] states to determine the benefits 
to young applicants, the costs, and the best methods of counseling, testing, 
and placement. The data were obtained by a questionnaire follow-up of 
graduating seniors. Murray (42) described the specific administrative 
steps, personnel involved, and procedures for placement of either high- 
school or college students thru cooperative efforts of both the school and 
the U. S. Employment Service office. 


Publicity and Public Relations 


An important task in the administration of guidance service is main- 
taining good relations both with those who are expected to use the service 
and with the general public. Problems in maintaining controls make defini- 
tive research in this area very difficult. In the last three years all reports 
concerned with these problems have been case studies. Ames (2) described 
use of an occupational survey which had a positive effect on the public 
understanding and acceptance of the work of a school guidance depart- 


ment. Brown (12) described 12 ways in which the guidance department 
of the Melbourne, Florida, high school created news for local newspapers. 
He found that confidence in the program was increased as a result of this 
aggressive public relations approach and that there was a generally better 
knowledge of where to turn when guidance problems arose. Harris (21) 
found that group approaches worked very well for opening up channels 
of communication and developing better attitudes toward guidance. 

Berdie (9) defined seven public relations objectives for a university 
counseling center. Specific efforts to attain these fell in three general 
areas: communication with students, staff relationships, and extrainstitu- 
tional relationships. 


Guidance in Action 


Many descriptions of school and college guidance programs appeared 
in the literature during the period under review. Usually only successful 
programs were discussed. While the reports were useful in providing sug- 
gestions for research, they did not lend themselves well to comparative 
studies. Beck (8) illustrated the feasibility of the cooperative use of cumu- 
lative records by several schools; there was a gain both in efficiency 
and effectiveness. Davis and Wickes (14) described a unique program of 
guidance involving counselor and teacher. Research to analyze this program 
is in progress. A research investigation of the growth of psychological 
services in Nassau County, New York, was described by Salten, Elkin, and 
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Trachtman (46). Using a remarkably successful questionnaire approach, 
they found growth and improvement in all areas. 

A special service for the selection and counseling of prospective teachers 
was described by MacLean, Gowan, and Gowan (39). The results of tests — 
of ability, attitudes, and personality were presented, together with a de- 
scription of the typical teacher-in-training at their institution. 

Faculty counseling programs were described by two investigators. Koile 
(32) pointed up the growth in effectiveness over a seven-year period of a 
state teachers-college program which was planned and executed by the 
faculty of the school under the leadership of a guidance specialist. Huntley 
(25) described a plan for faculty counseling which provided for students 
to freely choose a faculty adviser from a selected list. Both strong and 
weak points in this approach were reviewed. 


Guidance Services Worldwide 


Comparative studies of the organization and administration of guidance 
services have recently become international in scope. The 1955 Yearbook 
of Education (19) was devoted to guidance and counseling, and presented 
a worldwide picture. One is quickly impressed with the differences in defi- 
nition of guidance from one country to another, and the way in which 
political philosophies reflect themselves in patterns of organization and 


administration. 


Lloyd (35) reported the development of guidance in Japanese univer- 
sities thru the work of an institute staffed by specialists from American 
colleges and universities; in a later report (36) he presented the conclu- 
sions reached from 200 conferences held in 23 countries of Europe, Asia, 
and Africa. Lloyd cited a lag among foreign universities in the utilization 
of findings from the behavioral sciences, preventing the development of 
technical guidance and personnel services for students. Eells (15) reported 
earlier development in educational personnel services which preceded the 
work of the institute among the Japanese universities, and Beals (7) de- 
scribed a project in Turkey designed to improve guidance services in the 
educational programs of that country. 

Counseling and student personnel services are uniquely characteristic 
of the American culture. Educators thruout the world turn to us for leader- 
ship. The present review, however, shows clearly that we still have many 
unsolved problems of organization and administration, and much research 
and study are needed to narrow the gap between theory and practice. 
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CHAPTER II 


The Preparation of Counselors and 
Personnel Workers 


ROBERT W. STOUGHTON 


Tue literature related to the preparation of counselors and personnel 
workers published during the past three years indicates that there is much 
to be accomplished in the development of adequate programs for profes- 
sional preparation, but progress is being made in some significant areas. 

Much of the literature on counselor education consists of status studies 
and descriptive reports. The questionnaire is still more popular than its 
present stage of refinement merits. Research on the importance of counselor 
characteristics and technics in the counseling process and studies designed 
to learn how to evaluate the outcomes of counseling are reviewed elsewhere 
in this issue. Such research is an essential element in the improvement of 
counselor preparation. 

The literature reflects the existing confusion regarding terminology and 
disciplinary relationships. This same confusion makes it difficult to deter- 
mine content for this review. This chapter deals only with the preparation 
of those persons who are known professionally as counselors, school guid- 
ance workers, or student personnel workers, and excludes school psycholo- 
gists, school social workers, clinical psychologists, and persons in allied 
fields who also counsel and have other responsibilities closely related to 
personnel work. 


Selection Procedures 


Colleges and universities have a moral obligation to the prospective 
counselor and to society to develop and apply selection technics which 
will increase the probability that only those who have the potential to 
become successful counselors enter or remain in training. The ability, 
background, and personal attributes of students who are preparing for 
guidance work are important determinants of the experiences which should 
be included in a counselor education program. These factors also determine 
in part the level of competency to be expected of graduates of these pro- 
grams. 

Selection should begin early (14, 34). Acceptance should mean that the 
institution has assumed an obligation to help the trainee succeed. In addi- 
tion to admissions criteria, success during the first semester and in field 
experience work may be used as a basis for selection (or retention). 

Surveys of the current status of selection were reported by Wellman (54) 
and two committees of professional associations (1, 4). Selection policies 
vary from none at all to rigorous screening processes. 
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The most frequently reported criterion for admission is academic ability as 
indicated by over-all grade average and/or tests such as the Miller Analogies 
Test, the Ohio State University Psychological Examination, and the Grad- 
uate Record Examinations. The interview is used by most institutions 
primarily to evaluate interest, maturity, and personal-social adjustment. 
Altho an undergraduate major in psychology or education is usually rec- 
ommended, only a few institutions include this as a specific requirement. 
Teaching or other types of work experience are generally recommended 
and frequently required. There is an increasing use of technics to evaluate 
interests and personality characteristics. 

Clendenen (13) presented a paper which included an analytical dis- 
cussion of selection problems and described policies at the University of 
California at Los Angeles. Wilson and Robbins (56) developed a proce- 
dure for appraising the extent to which candidates could relate to each 
other as professional workers. The leaderless group technic was used for 
discussion of a guidance problem by candidates, with judges observing 
thru a one-way vision screen. Of the 58 candidates who qualified in the 
top two intervals on scholarship and reference criteria, only 22 fell in the 
top two intervals on the assessment of interpersonal effectiveness; it was 
felt that this criterion had considerable uniqueness. Evaluative studies of 
this selection device were reported to be in progress. 


Evaluation of Selection 


There is general dissatisfaction with selection procedures. In one survey 
(4) 10 out of 21 institutions reported that research was under way in the 
evaluation of selection methods. However, many of the respondents indi- 
cated that they did not know the essential traits on which to select. 
Forty-three percent of the counselor trainers surveyed by Wellman (54) 
indicated that they evaluated selection by course marks and follow-up, 
but the results of these evaluations were in rather general terms indicating 
much difficulty in making an objective evaluation. 

No significant longitudinal research on the validity of selection technics 
was found in the literature. Good scholarship is important but does not 
guarantee good counseling ability. There are few available data concerning 
the level of academic ability which is needed in order to complete success- 
fully any one of the many types of training programs for counselors and 
personnel workers. Yet heavy emphasis is placed on the applicant’s academic 
record and often on tests of academic ability. Tyler (52) suggested as 
one justification for this emphasis the probability that those selected will 
be “persons who need not feel overly anxious about their abilities, defen- 
sive about their performance, or too conscious of competition.” 

Clendenen (13) found that good trainees usually have an A or B rating 
in three scales on the Strong Vocational Interest Blank for Men, most fre- 
quently the Scientific, Social Welfare, and Literary. Extremely high Social 
Welfare scores, however, were not associated with superior counseling 
aptitude. 
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There was little evidence of attempts to validate or to improve the inter- 
view. Apparently the effect of research on counselor judgments and inter- 
viewing technics has been minimal in this area. 


Recommended Standards 


Significant recommendations by professional groups from 1950 to 1953 
were reviewed by Burnett (12). In 1954 the ACPA Professional Standards 
Committee (1) recommended a set of standards to be used for admission 
to graduate training programs in student personnel work. These standards 
stressed academic proficiency, teaching or other related experience, breadth 
of background, interest in the field, personal adjustment, and nine “de- 
sirable” character and personality qualities. The brief suggestions for 
evaluating the extent to which candidates meet the criteria listed reflect 
the inadequacy of research on selection. 


School and college personnel workers should understand learning prob- 
lems, work closely with teachers and school administrators, and contribute 
to a healthy school environment (31, 41, 52). State certification regula- 
tions require teaching experience for guidance workers in public schools 
(11). Mathewson (32) recommended that the professional training for 
the general guidance counselor should be preceded by 24 hours of under- 
graduate work in psychology and sociology, that the candidate should have 
had teaching experience, and that he should meet high standards of intel- 
ligence and personality. 


Research reviewed in Chapter IV of this issue suggested the importance 
of selection criteria which take into account the personal attributes of 
counselors. Evidence is beginning to accumulate about the factors in 
counseling which are influenced by counselor personality and attitudes 
(47, 57). Current research suggests that the applicant should have qualities, 
such ‘as the following, to a somewhat greater degree than the average 
graduate student: intellectual ability, social welfare and scientific interests, 
security, awareness of his own anxieties and modes of reducing them, 
and absence of symptoms of neuroticism and of overpowering self-interest. 
He needs other less well-defined attributes which enable him to function as 
a practitioner-scientist who has faith in the potential of others, who under- 
stands and accepts himself and others, and who is comfortable in inter- 
personal relationships. 


The Personal Characteristics of Counselors 


Daane (20) found differing patterns of scores on the Minnesota Multi- 
phasic Personality Inventory for counselors with high and with low em- 
pathy scores. Lifton (31) studied the relations between empathy and 
esthetic sensitivity. A music reaction test was developed, and test results 
initially showed correlations with measures of empathy of as high as 
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Rho = .63. These relationships, however, did not stand up over a six- 
month period. 


Norman and Ainsworth (39) used the self-other judgment approach to 
study a group of male college freshmen and found that empathy was 
positively related to reality and that both correlated more closely with 
adjustment than did projection. Parker (40) concluded that altho em- 
pathy can be defined operationally and is testable, its causal nature has 
not been demonstrated, and, therefore, research is needed to discover 
whether it can be developed or whether it is an intangible something with 
which a person is born. 

Arbuckle (9) administered the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality In- 
ventory, the Heston Personality Inventory, and the Kuder Preference 
Record (Form BM) to 70 counselor trainees. Later he asked them to select 
from among their fellow students in the course those to whom they would 
be most apt and those to whom they would be least apt to go for counseling. 
He found significant differences on several scales. The MMPI had the 
greatest number of differentiating scales. Arbuckle also had asked these 
70 students to list the characteristics, traits, or attitudes that they would 
most like and least like in a counselor. Altho most of the traits mentioned 
were not comparable with the personality differences as determined by the 
measures used, it was theorized that many of them might be correlates of 
these characteristics. These findings suggest a fruitful area for research. 


Snyder (50) administered the MMPI to 423 students in a course in 
introduction to clinical psychology. Several semesters later he obtained 
prediction ratings from four psychology professors on each of these stu- 
dents. Attempts to construct a valid MMPI scale which would differentiate 
between the good and poor groups were unsuccessful. Snyder found that 
the good students were more aggressive, independent, unconventional, 
intellectual, and social, and were less religious. Poor students tended to 
have feelings of inadequacy and neurotic concerns. The nature of some of 
the differentiating characteristics suggests that clichés regarding desirable 
counselor characteristics need to be subjected to penetrating research. 

In a series of articles, Cottle and his co-workers (16, 17, 18, 19) de- 
scribed in some detail the construction of an experimental attitude scale 
to differentiate between counselors and teachers. The scale was based on 
items derived from the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory, the 
Guilford-Zimmerman Temperament Survey, and the Strong Vocational 
Interest Blank for Men. Keys were developed for male college counselors, 
male high-school counselors, and for female high-school counselors. 

In his address as retiring president of the Division of Counseling Psy- 
chology, Hahn (23) hypothesized differences in interests between clinical 
psychologists and counseling psychologists. In view of the difficulties ex- 
perienced by psychologists and other guidance workers in attempting to 
differentiate among the several related professional groups, the testing of 
these hypotheses will not be easy. 
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Programs for the Preparation of Counselors 
and Personnel Workers 


Altho the past few years have seen much progress toward agreement 
regarding the general areas which should be included in counselor train- 
ing (12, 57), there is still much diversity in content, technics, and organ- 
ization or programs for the professional preparation of counselors. The 
continuous task of improving the content and technics of counselor prep- 
aration is complicated by interprofessional relationships, the lack of 
information on pertinent details of job responsibilities, problems of 
semantics, the need for further knowledge of the counseling process, and 
the inadequacy of evaluative criteria and procedures. 

A committee of the American Personnel and Guidance Association re- 
ported that there were at least 205 American colleges and universities which 
had programs for the preparation of school counselors. The committee 
divided the numerous courses available into seven major areas (2). Miller’s 
survey (36) revealed significant differences in facilities and requirements 
among 157 colleges and universities. The problem of differentiating be- 
tween the preparation and functions of clinical and counseling psycholo- 
gists was discussed extensively (5, 23, 37, 51). Hadley and Asher (22) 
described differentiating aspects of a program which provided for spe- 
cialization in either clinical or counseling psychology. They pointed out 
that differences were tenuous and that it was possible for a student to 
meet the requirements of both options. 


Evaluation of Programs 


Many counselors and guidance directors feel the need for a better 
planned preparation in terms of relative emphases on many aspects of 
their work, coordination of courses, and practical application of theory 
(41). The preparation of some counselors has not enabled them to rec- 
ognize inadequacies in their preparation nor given them an understanding 
of their role (26). The tendency of students to look elsewhere for some 
types of help which counselors are supposed to be uniquely qualified to 
provide raises many questions regarding directions and emphases in 
counselor preparation (21). 

Noble and Mathewson (38) experimented with group conferences as 
an evaluative device and concluded that they contributed to the stimulation 
and free expression of ideas that can improve counselor education. 


Recommended Programs 


Mathewson (33) proposed a two-year sequence for the preparation of 
the general counselor, the content of which he related closely to an analysis 
of appropriate functions. Mathewson (34) also prepared a report of a 
committee survey in which he analyzed the opinions of 44 guidance direc- 
tors and 19 counselor trainers in New York State on 10 significant facets 
of counselor preparation. Cottingham (15) suggested a series of positions 
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and broad training levels for college personnel workers and related these 
levels to functions. 

The lack of uniformity reported by surveys suggests confusion rather 
than healthy individuality, and there appears to be a need for the develop- 
ment of a set of standards by which our counselor training programs can 
be evaluated (36). Recommendations by professional groups were reviewed 
by Burnett (12). Wrenn (57) predicted that the recommendations of the 
Division of Counseling Psychology would provide a basic structure for the 
evaluation of doctoral programs. A comparable guide is needed for sub- 
doctoral programs, especially for public-school and junior-college coun- 
selors and personnel workers, the majority of whom do not have doctoral 
training. At least some of the suggestions made by the Committee on Sub- 
doctoral Education of the American Psychological Association (7) would 
be helpful in the formulation of such a guide. 

In connection with the training grants program established by the 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation in 1954, the National Rehabilitation 
Association and the National Vocational Guidance Association (25) pub- 
lished a special bulletin which described the functions and recommended 
training for rehabilitation counselors. This program rests upon the frame- 
work of several professional disciplines and calls for a multidisciplinary 
approach. Diversity in the settings in which rehabilitation counselors work 
was discussed in this bulletin and by Hahn (24) who indicated that a new 


department for training of nonmedical rehabilitation specialists may be 
needed. 


Certification 


All but nine states were reported to have certification regulations for 
public-school counselors or plans for establishing such regulations (11). 
The most significant development was the adoption in California (effective 
in 1956) of regulations which provided for a general pupil personnel 
credential and a common core in the preparation of counselors, social 
workers, child welfare and attendance workers, psychologists, and psy- 
chometrists employed in the public schools of the state, It is probable that 
there will be increased recognition of the need for flexibility in providing 
for the many kinds of pupil personnel services and for interrelationships 
of function among workers. A similar proposition in Mathewson’s survey 
(34) received strong support. Active efforts working toward laws concern- 
ing licensing or certification of psychologists who are not employed in 
public schools were reported by 12 states (2). 


Technics 


Schwebel (45) discussed role-playing and called attention to the absence 
of research evidence of its usefulness in counselor training. 

Altho students are encouraged to experience personal therapy, this is 
not a general requirement in training programs, and it was pointed out 
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that psychotherapy is not the only method to help counselors develop 
an awareness of their own biases and sensitive areas (52). Shor (48) 
described a “recorder self therapy” technic for use in counselor training 
to help students understand themselves. Slomowitz (49) compared per- 
sonality changes and content achievement gains in two parallel classes, 
one of which was conducted in a nondirectively oriented classroom setting 
and the other in a problem oriented setting. Schwebel (46) suggested that 
the counselor might be helped to learn about his own motivation thru 
small classes specifically designed for that purpose. In the same article, 
Schwebel called attention to the importance of including training in pro- 
fessional ethics and suggested several ways in which counselor educators 
might utilize theory as an instrument of problem-solving rather than as 
an end in learning. 

Reports were made on the development and use of instruments to meas- 
ure empathy (53) and attitudes (27). Earlier in this chapter, reference 
was made to other studies indicative of the possibilities of measuring 
significant counselor characteristics and competencies. Wicas (55) de- 
veloped a device for comparing the response behavior of trainees with 
that of expert counselors. Items consist of excerpts of client talk extracted 
from typescripts of actual counseling interviews. 


Supervised Experience 


A study of practices in 102 colleges and universities was made by a 


committee of the National Association of Guidance Supervisors and 
Counselor Trainers (42). Provision for supervised experience was reported 
by 68 institutions, of which only 18 indicated thit some paid internships 
were available. The picture of variations in experiences and purposes was 
not unlike findings of the APA committee in its review of internships 
in clinical psychology (6). There was little uniformity in amount of time 
spent and in the types of experiences or supervision provided. Small 
budgets, lack of staff, and nonavailability of qualified agency supervisors 
were frequently mentioned as major obstacles. Schmidt (44) published 
a detailed description of the program at Indiana University. 

Most of the research on technics for practicum work dealt with the 
counseling interview. The question of the effect of an observer during an 
interview was studied by Kadushin (29) who also listed some of the 
“caveats” to be observed in order to minimize the effect of the observer. 
Mathewson and Rochlin (35) described technics for the close structured 
analysis of recorded initial interviews to increase counselor self-awareness 
and sensitivity to client self-perception. Anderson and Brown (8) de- 
scribed their use of tape recordings in three stages of supervision, em- 
phasizing that the supervisor is concerned less with specific counselor 
responses than with the meaning and understanding communicated in the 
totality of his responses. 

Concern for counselor self-understanding, awareness of needs, and the 
use of the self in counseling was expressed by Sanderson (43) who sug- 
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gested that in fundamentals of casework supervisor-student relationships 
were important. 


Inservice Education 


Evidence of the need for inservice training in counseling and personnel 
work includes the results of evaluations of school guidance services (re- 
viewed in Chapter VIII) and the significant proportion of school counselors 
who do not have a master’s degree in guidance (3, 28). Obstacles to 
inservice education include lack of awareness of needs on the part of 
counselors, the pressures of many and varied duties, the lack of personnel 
to conduct and supervise the training, the fact that many counselors are 
counselors because such assignments were given them by the administra- 
tion or because they hope to become administrators, and the fact that 
administrators do not encourage sufficiently a climate which promotes 
inservice growth. 

A careful study of inservice training was reported by Kirk (30). She 
conducted and evaluated an inservice program for 10 counselors in two 
secondary schools. Four major technics were used: individual conferences, 
group meetings, case conferences, and case referrals. Evaluative technics 
included counselor-consultant interviews, questionnaires, group seminars, 
an information and sentence completion exercise, an attitude inventory, and 
a test of responses in 10 different counseling situations. 

Inservice training appears to be the major technic for the education of 
the general counselor in elementary schools. The work is. new and not 
well defined, and schools have a preference for those whom they know 
to be capable and understanding teachers. Cottingham’s text (14) included 
examples of inservice programs for elementary-school counselors, but most 
of the literature has been confined to discussions of the job and generaliza- 
tions regarding areas of training. Graduate programs which provide prep- 
aration for the unique aspects of the elementary-school counselor’s func- 
tions are still in the exploratory stage. 

Berdie (10) presented a paper on the inservice growth needs of coun- 
selors who have completed their formal training. He discussed purposes 
and current practices which he found to be inadequate for counselors who 
wished to continue high-level professional work. 


Summary 


Counseling psychology as a profession has established its directions and 
is studying the counseling process, its outcomes and its causal bases. Coun- 
selor trainers are beginning to attempt to apply the implications of these 
studies to the selection of students and to the determination of content 
and technics for counselor preparation. This is the forest. When we look 


at the trees, we see how limited is our knowledge and how difficult is the 
attainment of our goals. 
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In the general field of personnel work there is less clarity of direction, 
due in part to emphasis on research which bears only indirectly on many 
of the problems of school and college personnel workers. The need for 
clarification of semantic difficulties and for analyses of jobs and of worker 
characteristics continues to be pressing. Several years have passed since 
the major areas for training in this field were defined. They need refine- 
ment based on experience, and probably revision based on changes in 
worker responsibilities and the new knowledge which has come from 
research. 


The scarcity of research on inservice training and growth should be 
viewed as a harsh challenge to a profession in which knowledge has in- 
creased so rapidly and in which there are known to be many workers 
whose professional training is, to say the least, limited. 


Research suggestions incorporated in this review emphasize the de- 
sirability of studies of (a) what the worker does, the way he does it, and 
what happens as a result; (b) criteria and technics for evaluation; (c) 
competencies and personal attributes associated with effective practice; and 
(d) the technics by which these competencies and attributes can be de- 
veloped and measured. 
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CHAPTER III 


The Philosophical Aspects of Guidance 


JAMES F. MOYNIHAN 


I+ was the opinion of the committee for this issue of the Review that 
there was a need for a chapter on the philosophy of guidance. However, 
an investigation of the literature during the past three years proved some- 
what disappointing, nor was there any significant improvement when the 
search was extended to embrace a five-year period. Not only is there a 
notable scarcity of explicit references under the title, “Philosophy of 
Guidance,” but where reference is made, the treatment is schematic and 
limited to a paragraph or two in many current textbooks, or to what 
amounts to obiter dicta in the periodical literature. To be sure, principles 
are stated and assumptions made, but formal discussion of what the 
philosophy of guidance is or means is surprisingly lacking. Kneller (16) 
stated that if textbooks in the field are any criterion, we have little proof 
that guidance counselors are fully aware of the philosophical assumptions 
toward whick they gravitate or that they are seriously interested in them. 

There may be several reasons for this current situation. Philosophy is 
a field which does not lend itself readily to experimental investigation. 
The influence of American positivism, with its emphasis on operationism 
as opposed to theory, may have had the same effect on guidance which 
Allport (1) noted relative to the field of psychology. At the same time, 
the impact of so many fields on guidance as well as current positions taken 
on the relationship and/or distinction between guidance and counseling, 
guidance and education, and personnel work, may have resulted in a 
confusion on the meaning of guidance itself. 


Recognition of Need 


There does appear to be a growing realization of a need for more explicit 
clarification of the philosophical aspects of guidance. Shoben (29), dis- 
tinguishing between “end theories” which are philosophical and “means” 
theories, maintained that while student personnel workers use each, some- 
times articulately, sometimes only implicitly, both are needed for produc- 
tive professional life. At the same time he stated that there is a need for 
theoretical precision for effectiveness of services and in order to yield 
a generalized body of principles upon which others can build. Murphy 
(23) called attention to the fact that personnel and guidance people are 
more preoccupied with skills than with the broad perspectives of the 
function which they are carrying out and suggested that guidance training 
centers should be directed to view philosophically and in a social context 
the personalities of both those who guide and those who are guided. 
Shoben and others (30), attempting to integrate different theoretical posi- 
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tions on behavior, pointed out the need for more adequate explanations 
of why we behave like human beings. Miller (21) attempted a synthetic 
theoretical moe”! of behavior using the construct of energy exchange. 


Principles and Assumptions 


The lack of explicit formulations of a philosophy of guidance does not 
mean that guidance workers have been operating entirely without one. 
Cribbin (9), in a survey which included a condensation of an unpublished 
doctoral dissertation (8), examined the principles, basic concepts, and 
objectives presented in some 200 or more standard texts and journal 
articles on guidance during the period 1935-1950. He reduced the mate- 
rial to some 15 principles which might properly be termed “philosophical” 
and which were held by a majority of leaders in guidance and student 
personnel work. He further classified 10 major conceptions of guidance 
as well as some 120 different expressions of aims and objectives. He 
maintained elsewhere that practically every valid guidance principle is 
an ancient Christian truth (10). The 1955 Yearbook of Education (13) 
dealt with guidance and counseling in various countries and, devoting a 
large section to the historical and philosophical background of guidance, 
pointed out that where guidance is given, certain basic philosophical and 
social assumptions are made, usually unconsciously. 

At the same time it was noted that American guidance, while based 
primarily on empirical science, has ancestors whose orientation is less 
restricted and includes both philosophical and theological aspects. 


Concept of Man 


Philosophy, as such, is interested in and takes a position on the nature 
of man and the universe. There is evidence that personnel and guidance 
workers have not been entirely unconcerned with the nature of man even 
tho there may be a paucity of explicit formulations. 

Mathewson (19), whose text is more philosophically orientated than 
those of most current writers, pointed out that at the foundation of guid- 
ance lie ultimate questions about the nature of man and his world. Man 
is both a part of nature and understandable and measurable in a scientific 
sense, and “out of nature” in a materialistic sense in that he is also 
an indeterminate spiritual being. Hence the ultimate concern of guidance 
is the optimal realization of the individual self consistent with universally 
valid social obligations, moral values, and religious and spiritual ideals. 
The increasing concern with the importance of guidance in ethical and 
religious values which is appearing in the literature (3, 4, 11, 14) would 
seem to indicate that the current developmental focus of guidance is 
assuming a broader concept of man which includes his ethical and spiritual 
dimensions. 
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Rogers (26) discussed the modification of his concept of man’s nature 
that has taken place as a result of years of clinical experience and research. 
Walker (39) in a provocative article took the position that Rogers’ con- 
cepts on the nature of man and his intrinsic goodness make him a successor 
of Rousseau and not only justify his methodology, but perhaps make it 
mandatory. 

Thruout the literature there are recurrent overtones of a fundamental 
concept of man as a psychobiological organism, conative, responsible, 
self-directive, and a flexible participant in his own development and in 
the societal processes of our American democracy, which concept has 
been in the literature for some time (2, 40). Guidance workers continue 
to couple this concept with a respect for what man is and can become 
as well as with methodological approaches which seek the complete 
actualization of man’s nature, physical, social, intellectual, emotional, and 
spiritual, both as an individual and as a member of society (19, 32). 


Climate Influences 


Because guidance in the process of its development from the days of 
Parsons has come under the influence of many fields, we would expect 
that its own philosophy would reflect the philosophical positions of each 
influence. It would, for example, be expected that the philosophy of 
guidance workers might well be influenced by the educational climate in 
which they function, particularly those who subscribe to the guidance- 
as-education concept. Lloyd-Jones and Smith (18), in discussing the 
influence of the educational philosophies of rationalism, neo-humanism, 
and instrumentalism, claimed that it is the philosophy of the latter which 
seems to represent best the principles which student personnel workers 
maintain and pretend they believe. Dressel (12) took a similar position 
as regards instrumentalism, but pointed out that most student personnel 
programs are in the neo-humanist range and differ only in the degree of 
leaning toward either rationalism or instrumentalism. He credited this 
to the wide range of faculty views. Parody (24) pointed out that the 
integration between classroom teaching and guidance which many believe 
is taking place will not come about normally but must be deliberately 
planned. 

There is also evidence that the philosophy of guidance is influenced 
by the sociological climate and that this is reflected not only in its 
methodology but also in its principles and assumptions. Super (34), 
analyzing the literature and guidance programs in the United States and 
four European countries, pointed out that such factors as economic 
stability and insecurity force a set philosophy on guidance, giving it now 
a strong directive or again a developmental focus. Morse (22) warned 
that guidance and counseling, while focusing on the individual, should 
recognize that the individual exists in a social setting; a healthy balance 
must be maintained between the development of the individual and his 
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preparation for group living. Lee (17) a cultural anthropologist, pointed 
out to guidance workers that the principle of respect for individual initia- 
tive, integrity, and personal autonomy can be reconciled with the principles 
of social limits, conformity, and law. According to Bordin (5) the 
assumption that within certain limits individuals should come to terms 
with society each in his own way provides the “foundation rationale” 
for personnel work and justifies the need for psychological counselors 
distinct from personnel workers who are simultaneously administrators of 
social policy. Strang (32) summarized various trends and foci in current 
guidance and pointed out the need of guidance workers to see the person 
in society and the reciprocal relation of society to the individual. This 
growing orientation toward what Murphy (23) called the cultural context 
of guidance is becoming more explicit with the emphasis appearing in the 
literature on such sociopsychological factors as interprofessional relations 
(5), social learning (25), and the recognition that guidance is concerned 
not merely with the individual but also with the cultural and social field 
whose forces must be understood and dealt with in guidance (19). 


Influence of Fields of Psychology 


Guidance, particularly in the area of counseling, has for some time 
felt the influence both of clinical psychology and of the psychology of 
learning and perception as is evidenced by several theoretical positions 
taken on the nature of the counseling process which appear in the litera- 
ture (5, 7, 25, 27). While these influences have led some personnel 
workers to identify counseling with psychotherapy and to maintain a 
methodological distinction between guidance and counseling, there is some 
evidence that they are helping guidance in other areas besides counseling 
to move from a peripheral focus on technics and structure to a more 
centralist and substantive position. This appears to be taking place particu- 
larly in the area of vocational guidance where more precise theoretical 
formulations of vocational development and adjustment are beginning to 
appear. 

Super’s initial exposition (35) of a theory of vocational choice in which 
he stressed the dynamics of the long process of choice and adjustment 
has stimulated research on career patterns and personality factors in 
vocational choice (15, 20, 28, 31, 33, 38) which appears to be laying down 
a new direction for theory and research on the deeper psychological and 
philosophical factors which shape the vocational history of the individual. 
Bordin (5) noted the change from a focus on information and problem- 
solving toward a concern with attitudes, needs, and motives, and their 
relation to vocational choice. 

Thompson (37) outlined some of the concepts underlying current 
vocational guidance and related them to certain underlying assumptions 
of American democracy. He maintained that as a profession vocational 
guidance should concern itself not merely with skills and technics but also 
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with rationale, with the why as well as the what and the h.w. While 
guidance in general has not yet felt the impact of current theoretical 
models of personality to the same extent as has counseling, yet its current 
developmental focus may make it more receptive to this influence. Bordin 
(6) stated that student personnel work has passed from the stage of 
individual differences to the age of personality development with greater 
emphasis being placed on the emotional and motivational life of the 
individual. Super (36), in discussing the evolution of counseling psychology 
from its origin in vocational guidance, pointed out that clinical psychology 
has made vocational workers more aware of the unity of the personality 
and the overlapping of problems within the individual personality. 


Summary 


Guidance workers as judged by the recent literature have not been 
explicit in expressions of the philosophy underlying their work. At the 
same time they have not operated entirely without a philosophy. As a 
result of the climate in which it functions and under the influence of 
various fields of psychology and sociology there is some evidence of a 
movement toward more precise theoretical positions in areas of guidance 
other than counseling where the process seems to have taken place already. 
We may expect in the future to find this trend more amply reflected in 
the literature than it is at present, 
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CHAPTER IV 


The Role of the Teacher and the Instructor 
in the Guidance Program 


HAROLD COTTINGHAM * and WALTER M. LIFTON 


The 1953 issue of the Review devoted to guidance pointed out that 
there was a dearth of sound research dealing directly with the function 
of the classroom teacher as a participant in the total guidance activities 
of a school; the statement is still true. On the other hand, one finds an 
increasing number of informal studies which examine some phase of 
the teacher’s responsibility in assisting pupils in or beyond a guidance 
setting. Some of these studies can be classified as research altho many 
are opinion, discussion, or a recounting of actual experiences in applying 
principles or technics. It is reasonable to conclude that interest in clarify- 


ing the teacher’s guidance role is increasing altho further research con- 
tinues to be needed. 


Teachers as Guidance Workers— 
A Continuing Emphasis 


Among association materials treating the place of the teacher in the 
guidance program were Guidance in the Curriculum (3) of the Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum Development and the Yearbook, Guidance 
for Today’s Children (59), of the NEA Department of Elementary School 
Principals. A regional study, Guidance in the Public Schools (38), made 
by the Southern States Work Conference, contains a research section, 
“Guidance Needs of Elementary Teachers in the Southern Region.” 

Federal and state education agencies have also been active in compiling 
materials which included topics or references dealing with the teacher’s 
guidance function. Examples include publications of the U. S. Office of 
Education (27), the Virginia State Board of Education (80), and the 
California State Department of Education (10). 

Two texts on elementary-school guidance contained material outlining 
the classroom teacher’s role; both Cottingham (14) and Bernard, James, 
and Zeran (6) devoted space to the subject. Many general guidance 
publications described the teacher’s guidance function in one or more 
chapters: Books in this category included those by Ohlsen (61), McDaniel 
(52), Mathewson (55), Bennett (5), and Willey and Andrew (85). 
Other references, perhaps on the periphery of guidance, also gave greater 
emphasis to the teacher’s responsibility as a guidance functionary. In this 
group was the 1955 Yearbook of Education containing a subsection by 
Strang (77) which discussed the teacher’s guidance work. As examples 


* Assisted by Ulrey Wilson and Evelyn Jordan. 
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of other books in the related disciplines of child guidance, child develop- 
ment, and educational psychology which touched, albeit superficially, on 
the classroom teacher’s guidance functions, Driscoll (20), Jenkins and 
others (37), and Cronbach (16) were noted. 


The Role of the Classroom Teacher in Guidance 


Traditionally, attempts to improve the quality of the teacher’s con- 
tribution to the guidance program have put primary emphasis on the need 
for more accurate information about pupils in order to improve teaching 
effectiveness. In view of this tradition it is noteworthy that many of 
the recent studies raised questions about the accuracy of the hypothesis. 
Hoyt (34), for example, tested the effect of teacher knowledge of a pupil’s 
characteristics on the pupil’s achievement. Using eighth-grade pupils, he 
established three conditions of teacher information: (a) where no 
systematic information was offered, (b) where results of standardized 
intelligence and achievement tests were provided, and (c) where test results 
and information on personal characteristics of pupils were given teachers. 
He found no significant difference in pupil achievement in mathematics 
and social studies as a result of the three treatment variables. In achieve- 
ment in English he did find a significant difference in favor of providing 
teachers no information. Altho it might be unwise to generalize from 
these data, the study does support the growing emphasis in the literature 
that it is not technics which foster change, but rather the manner in 
which the teacher’s personality enables him to utilize them. 

Sociometric testing continues to be employed frequently in research. 
Support for its use, as in Admundson’s study (1), tends to be due to the 
effect it has on the user. In his study, for example, Admundson found that 
teachers who participated in the project became more observing of inter- 
personal relationships within their groups, of leadership qualities, and of 
isolation and rejection. It is interesting to note that none of the studies 
found in the area mentioned the possible negative effect of the instru- 
ment on the subjects. None discussed how subjects were asked to focus 
their attention on their peers in terms of a hierarchical structure, rather 
than in terms of acceptance of individual differences. The several studies 
by Gronlund (29, 30, 31) pointed up the tendency for youngsters to be 
consistent in their choice of peers over a variety of situations, while their 
teachers, attempting to predict these choices, tended to differentiate between 
situations in an inaccurate fashion. Despite this basis for distortion, 
teachers tended to be able to predict the class’s peer rankings at the 
l-percent level of significance. 

Gronlund’s work also supported the findings of Bogen (8) who found 
that the teachers demonstrating the highest rapport with their classes 
were the ones who were most sensitive to the complex social structures 
within their classes. Dineen and Garry (19) put the value of sociometric 
information to a pragmatic test. By manipulating the seating of pupils 
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to bring less chosen lower-class pupils next to upper-class members, they 
tried to increase social acceptance. They found that this manipulation of 
seating was not enough in itself to reverse attitudes altho it did seem 
to weaken them. Wandt and Ostreicher (82), testing samples of class- 
room behavior, found wide variations in social-emotional climate from one 
observation to another, and from one class to another. 

The present emphasis on using art as a way of identifying insecure 
children runs into difficulty as indicated by Martin’s research (54). He 
found that the characteristics which have been suggested as being expres- 
sive of feelings of security do not differentiate between the drawings of 
secure and insecure children. 


Therapeutic Role of the Teacher 


As the concepts of mental hygiene, counseling, and therapy become 
more popular, the responsibility of the classroom teacher in these areas 
becomes increasingly the focus of discussion. Lifton (46, 47) and Franklin 
(25) attempted to define the limits imposed on the classroom teacher by 
virtue of her training and responsibilities to the total class. 

A novel concept was developed by Maxfield (56) when he described the 
new program at the University of Illinois designed to train librarians as 
counselors. In terms of their nonjudgmental role, availability, familiarity 
with resource materials, and desire to help youngsters, librarians present 
initially many of the requirements for effective counseling. Seeman (70) 
contributed a helpful summary of child therapy with attention primarily 
on work with younger children using play technics. 


The Teacher in the Classroom 


Considerable attention was given to the problem of clarifying the 
guidance functions of the classroom teacher. Gordon (26), Krugman (43), 
Kaback (39), Pearson and Sauer (64), and others stressed the significant 
influence of the teacher in knowing, accepting, and understanding pupils 
as well as in providing assistance in making decisions and releasing feel- 
ings. Other writers, such as Caskey (12) and Leonard (45), placed equal 
stress on another aspect of the teacher’s role, that of cooperating with 
the total guidance program and using available facilities for augmenting 
their own direct helping skills. 

Jackson (35) related academic growth of pupils to the use of guidance 
practices. He found that an increase in teacher-pupil contact thru such 
devices as homerooms or blocks of time does not necessarily provide 
better sociometric or personality integration in the classroom unless the 
teacher provides attention to these specific pupil needs. 

Ojemann (62) demonstrated how present curriculum and textbooks 
reflect a noncausal approach to situations. They develop a tendency to deal 
with symptoms rather than with the behavior which prompted the symp- 
toms. Reorganizing the class and texts significantly affected pupils’ ability 
to perceive causal relationships and to be willing to assume responsibility. 
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Seeman and Edwards (71), and Siegel (73) found in their studies 
dealing with remedial reading problems that reading disability cases are 
not to be regarded as educational problems per se, but as emotionally dis- 
turbed children who require appropriate therapy. Given therapy, there 
are significant gains in reading. Strang (76) also related guidance and 
reading problems. 

Using the classroom itself as the place to deal with concerns of young- 
sters, Rector (68) used role-playing by the children, with the teacher 
serving as a reflector of the feelings expressed, and judged the technic 
as helpful in student growth. 

Both Fagin (22) and Tyler (79) studied the developing vocational 
interests of youngsters. Both emphasized the importance of the effect of 
the development of value systems early in life upon later vocational choice. 
Tyler, dealing with 10-year-old children, isolated four factors in boys 
and three in girls which appear to be operating. Her study suggested that 
patterned interests develop thru dislikes. Broad attitudes, such as those 
about one’s sex, work and activity, and aggression, seemed to be of major 
importance. Sex differences were well established by this age. The introduc- 
tion of vocational information into the elementary curriculum promises 
to offer real guidance help to the youngster. 

Teachers have a growing responsibility for parent-teacher conferences. 
Walker (81) focused his attention on one of the most difficult problems 
in this area, the interpretation of low test scores to parents. He indicated 
the need for an honest presentation of the facts so that parents may be 
aware of realities. 

In general the research reviewed suggested that teachers are increasingly 
asked to face and deal with the emotional problems of their pupils in the 
classroom. Individual counseling, because of its effect on classmates, 
appears to be considered best accomplished by referral. 

A number of authors have written on the subject of applying the prin- 
ciples of mental hygiene to the classroom. Altho not synonymous with 
guidance functions nor labeled as such, these articles dealt with attempts 
to improve the adjustment status of pupils, one of the objectives of guid- 
ance. Bedoian (4), for example, completed a mental health analysis of 
selected sixth-grade pupils using the Mental Health Analysis. He found 
(a) that the underage and at-age pupils earned significantly better mental 
health scores than overage pupils, (b) that the socially overaccepted 
pupils made higher scores than the underaccepted pupils, and (c) that the 
four highest “stars of attraction” had significantly higher mental health 
scores than the rejects and remainder of the class. Other writers, includ- 
ing Newman (60), Wilson (86), Shacter (72), and Cribbin (15), attacked 
this problem at the discussion level. They seemed to agree that acceptance 
of the pupil, a permissive atmosphere, a friendly manner, and an awareness 
of symptoms indicating referral are important teacher responsibilities. 

Some research has been conducted to determine the guidance value of 
subjectmatter areas. Fogler (23), experimenting with French as an 
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emotional release medium, reported that 47 out of 202 Grade IV pupils who 
were shy and withdrawn became more responsive to parents, friends, and 
teachers as a result of his experimentation. Ream (67), using choice of 
musical channels with two 10-year-old children and a music class, pro- 
duced satisfactory evidence of release of feelings and greater participa- 
tion. The cathartic value of creative writing thru themes can be used 
successfully to work thru personal-social problems, according to Hall (32). 
In the area of social studies Cano (11) described a ninth-year unit, “The 
Individual as a Worker,” which, supplemented by audio-visual aids and 
testing and analysis, formed the basis for further personal research on 
career planning. 

Numerous articles contained opinion statements which suggested how 
teachers in various fields could use guidance in their instruction. Fon- 
tanella (24) outlined the role of the college military instructor as a guidance 
person. Loring (50) reported on a study which used group discussion in 
English as a means to improve the mental health of three classes. The 
class in chemistry can be used profitably for vocational guidance, according 
to Pugh (66). Ojemann (63) stated that human relations can be improved 
thru physical education instruction. Additional discussions which related 
guidance to specific subjects in the curriculum were presented by Arbuckle 
(2) for English, Thistlewaite (78) and Dame (17) for business education, 
Gregory (28) and Jaeger and Slocum (36) for physical education, Pruett 
(65) and Hamilton (33) for vocational agriculture, Lowry (51) for 


science, Davis (18) and Myers (58) for library, Lindberg (48) for 
industrial arts, Ricci and Lebus (69) for homemaking, Elliott (21) and 


Brown (9) for mathematics, Lindsay (49) for health education, and Land 
(44) for art. 


Guidance and Curriculum 


With the development of guidance from a “services” emphasis to the 
broader concept of guidance permeating the whole school, the relationship 
between guidance and the curriculum has come into question. In the past 
three years solutions have been brought to the fore by Kelley (40) and by 
the Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development (3). The 
point of view taken in both cases is that all classroom teaching is 
inseparable from guidance; some aspects of guidance, however, must be 
separated from instruction. 

Bernard, James, and Zeran (6) pointed out that a curriculum con- 
structed from a mental hygiene point of view makes the most of guidance. 
Mance (53) also suggested an emotional needs approach to curriculum 
improvement. Such suggestions seem to indicate that presentday schools 
are not combining guidance and curriculum sufficiently well. Strang (75) 
described curriculum and guidance as overlapping circles. There is an 
area common to both curriculum and guidance; each, however, has its 
distinctive features. The special curriculum area includes technical aspects 
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of curriculum establishment and change; guidance makes its unique con- 
tribution in the individualized aspect of teaching and in the technical 
aspects of counseling and psychotherapy. 

The Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development (3) 
suggested that when instructional goals become individualized, they 
become guidance goals. To Weitz (83) instruction has to do with the 
needs of society, while guidance is concerned with the needs of the 
individual; the latter viewpoint was also emphasized by Bixler (7) and 
Wellington (84). However, if the teacher is to fulfil his guidance role best, 
he must be trained for the job. This training should be centered on the 
emotional self-constructs of the child, according to some authorities (13, 
41, 74). On the other hand, Kotinsky and Coleman (42) felt that the 
teacher’s greatest contribution to the mental health of the child consists 
in training him in knowledge and skills so that he can cope with his 
environment; the inference is that subjectmatter training is also important. 
Morse (57) pointed to difficulties in integrating guidance and instruction 
at the college level. 

One point of agreement is found in all the articles mentioned in this 
section. The individual is the focal point for guidance, curriculum, and 
the teacher; the fact sometimes seems to be forgotten in discussions about 
means of providing guidance services. 


Summary 


There can be little doubt about the growing interest and attention 
being paid to the role of the classroom teacher in guidance. In a sense the 
definitions of the teacher’s function reflect the conflicting pressures 
operating on the schools today. Despite the confusion over the correctness 
of a mental hygiene vs. a therapeutic approach, the classroom as the vehicle 
for transmitting subjectmatter vs. subjectmatter as the means of meeting 
human needs, the importance of the teacher as a subjectmatter specialist 
vs. as a catalyst to learning—despite these and many other areas of dis- 
agreement, there emerge specific areas which are receiving primary 
attention and warrant additional research. 

At this time there is need to develop technics to quantify and assess 
the dynamics of the group process in the classroom better. The effect of 
existing curriculums and texts on attitude formation and problem-solving 
should continue to receive major attention. Recognition of the early roots 
of attitudes and values in relation to the world of work must result in 
the development of more appropriate materials for elementary-school 
youngsters. 

Due to increasing shortages in teaching staff, technics for training 
teachers merit maximum attention. Attention should be given to the 
therapeutic role of the teacher education institution in helping teachers 


perceive the relationship of their personality and needs to their classroom 
behavior. 
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Recognition of these and a host of other problems serves to indicate 
that we are finally on the verge of developing an area which has long 
received lip service, but which has obtained little scientific help in obtaining 
the answers needed to establish professional roles. 
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CHAPTER V 


The Counseling Process 


WILLIAM COLEMAN 


[x reviewre studies of the counseling function in this issue, the writer 
chose to accept the rather broad definition used by Bordin and Wrenn (11) 
in Chapter IV of the April 1954 issue of this Review. The following 
headings will be used in considering these studies: Professional Develop- 
ments, Theory Formulations, and Studies of the Counseling Process. 


Professional Developments 


In 1953, Division 17 of the American Psychological Association changed 
its name from Division of Counseling and Guidance to Division of Coun- 
seling Psychology. This event formally marked the establishment of 
counseling psychology as an area of specialization at the doctoral level 
in psychology (2). There remains much uncertainty as to the unique 
characteristics of this phenotype as compared, for example, with clinical 
psychology. However, from Adkins’ factor analysis (1) and an interest 
pattern study by Comrey (15), it seems likely that counseling psycholo- 
gists are more concerned with less seriously disturbed individuals and that 
they are interested more in quantitative aspects and measurement devices. 
They are also more likely to be responsive to group or institutional values 
when they conflict with the needs of individuals. 

The majority of counselors are guidance workers prepared generally 
thru schools of education. The rapid growth of the American School 
Counselor Association Division of the American Personnel and Guidance 
Association attests to the size of this group. The preparation of school 
counselors has been under rather constant study by the National Associa- 
tion of Guidance Supervisors and Counselor Trainers and the Guidance 
Section of the U. S. Office of Education since 1946, 

In the last few years a sizeable increment in funds available for voca- 
tional rehabilitation has led to considerable expansion of activity in 
rehabilitation counseling. New training programs have been initiated in a 
number of universities under the auspices of departments of education, 
psychology, social work, or guidance, or as joint efforts. A conference held 
in 1955 (25) outlined the competencies needed by rehabilitation 
counselors. 

Increased emphasis has been placed on professional training for pastoral 
counseling. Pastoral Psychology and Counseling are two journals published 
especially for ministers interested in pastoral counseling. 

Interest and concern with respect to the selection and evaluation of 
counselors has resulted in several research studies during the triennium. 
Cottle with various collaborators (16, 17, 18) published a series of reports 
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of studies with an experimental attitude inventory intended to differentiate 
counselors from teachers. Item analyses yielded keys considered highly 
usable in the study of effects of counselor training and experience. 

Brady (12) described the use of a group discussion method for selecting 
student counselors. Applicants in groups of four or five were asked to 
discuss a variety of typical residence hall situations which a student coun- 
selor might have to meet. Four observers usually watched the discussion. 

\ professional activity preference inventory was developed by Koile 
(31) to aid in identifying college teachers interested in faculty coun- 
seling. Statistical data available to date for the inventory seem 
encouraging. 

Arbuckle (5) examined the relationship between scores on the MMPI, 
Heston Personality Inventory, and the Kuder Personal Preference Record, 
and the extent to which a student is desired as a counselor. The preferred 
counselor seems to possess the traits of tolerance, warmth, interest, 
patience, and sincerity. 

Hopke (26) described an extension of Porter’s test of counselor atti- 
tudes. Performance on the test was related to types of responses made 
in actual counseling. and fair reliability coefficients were obtained. It 
would seem to be a promising instrument for use in counselor training. 

As the Sub-committee on Counselor Trainee Selection of the Division 
of Counseling Psychology (3) pointed out, there is considerable diversity 
in methods of counselor selection. The essentially negative results of the 
prediction study in clinical psychology reported by Kelly and Fiske (29) 
and the perennial problem of an adequate criterion are discouraging 
aspects of the problem of selection. 


Theory Formulations 


Among the theoretical issues receiving considerable attention in the 
last few years has been (a) the interrelationship of behavioral theory and 
counseling practice, (b) clinical vs. actuarial prediction, (c) some of 
the dimensions in the counseling process, and (d) the dynamics of occu- 
pational choice. 

In a symposium presented at the 1953 meetings of the APA, Combs, 
Shaw. and Shoben discussed, from three different points of view, coun- 
seling as learning. Combs (14) used perceptual field theory in his approach 
pointing out several fundamental assumptions that are made. However, 
he left unanswered the question of how we learn to perceive what we do 
perceive. He expressed himself as favoring dependence upon personality 
theory instead of learning theory for furthering counseling. 

Using as a mantle the term interactive conceptualist, Shaw (40) 
demonstrated his catholicism in utilizing concepts for inclusion in his 
conceptualization of learning theory for counseling. He discussed in some 
detail the concepts of resourcefulness anxiety, repression anxiety, and 
inhibitory deficit and their applications to counseling. 
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Shoben (41) described how the counselor in effect redirects the learn- 
ing of the client, for example, thru dealing with distorted expectancies 
and nonintegrative social behaviors. The counselor provides a learning 
situation in which the client is encouraged to re-examine his distorted 
cognitions. As these new learnings become associated with the security 
responses elicited by the counseling relationship, the client loses his 
anxiety reaction. Having acquired a new repertoire of “learning sets” 
in the counseling situation, the client now applies these in situations outside 
the clinical setting. 

At the 1955 APA meetings, the case of a preadolescent boy was pre- 
sented via a film to O. G. Mowrer, Gregory Kimble, Carl Rogers, and J. G. 
Miller. They were asked to discuss the case from the different learning 
theory approaches which they espouse, thus exhibiting some of the inter- 
relationships of behavioral theory and clinical practice. Their comments 
were published with an introduction by Shoben (42). 

Probably the most ambitious attempt at relating counseling to learning 
theory was incorporated in the book by Pepinsky and Pepinsky (35) 
in which they outlined a theory of counseling derived from Hullian 
learning principles. They leaned only slightly on psychoanalytic concepts 
and addressed their thinking toward the behaviors and problems encoun- 
tered with normal clients as seen in guidance and counseling. Emphasis 
was placed on learning theory, and liberal use was made of Hullian con- 
cepts. Tho the Pepinskys emphasize that their constructs are first approxi- 
mations, they are to be commended for the relatively rigorous approach 
they have taken to theory construction in an area of psychology noted 
more for faith and empirical opportunism. 

Rotter’s Social Learning and Clinical Psychology (39) presented 
another theoretical network for guiding thinking in clinical practice. 
Rotter drew from the concepts of Kurt Lewin as well as from neo- 
behaviorism. 

Meehl led two symposiums dealing with the question of clinical vs. 
statistical prediction. One held during the 1956 ACPA meeting was 
published (34), and the other is scheduled for publication. Meehl also 
reviewed studies in this area in his provocative volume (33) published 
in 1954. Evidence accumulated to date seems to favor the actuarial 
approach altho Meehl is careful to point out that studies to date have not 
been too conclusive. It would seem likely that many things that coun- 
selors are attempting to assess and predict thru clinical intuition may 
be accomplished best by actuarial tools, but there will remain for some 
time important behavioral domains for which a clinical approach will be 
needed. As Meehl puts it, the clinician will be needed for “classifying 
certain idiographic instantualizations of a nomothetic law.” 

In a book published in 1955, Bordin (10) stressed the dimensions of 
the counseling process, namely, cognitive, conative, and an ambiguity 
dimension. For Bordin, counseling was an interaction process intended 
to contribute positively to the client’s personality development. In intro- 
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ducing the concept of ambiguity as a therapeutic variable, Bordin (8) 
suggested that this concept may also help to differentiate counseling from 
psychotherapy. He indicated that there should be less ambiguity in 
counseling than in psychotherapy as ine counselor will be more likely to 
focus his reactions in order “to help the client restrict self-exploration 
and self-expression to those areas of emotion and motivation which are 
specific to a given problem situation, e.g. making a vocational decision.” 

McArthur (32) provided a stimulating analysis of how the clinician 
arrives at a diagnosis. The more effective counselor seems to make use 
of an eclectic approach, thus looking for the “interpretation of any single 
datum that would produce congruence with all the other data and 
hypotheses.” Koester’s doctoral dissertation, summarized in Educational 
and Psychological Measurement (30), was also quoted by McArthur as 
supporting his contention that the more adept counselor is not wed to a 
single theory. 

After Ginzberg and his collaborators (23) published their theory of 
occupational choice in 1951, there was much activity in this area. Several 
papers were published, but probably the leading research in this field 
is being done under the direction of Super (45) in the Career Pattern 
Study. Since the study is still in process, no conclusions can be drawn at 
this time. 

A report (7) was issued on a seminar on occupational choice, spon- 
sored by the Social Science Research Council, in which a conceptual 
scheme was advanced for construction of a theory of occupational choice 
and selection. With an interdisciplinary group, the economic, psycho- 
logical, and sociological aspects of job choice were considered. 

A revision of an earlier monograph by Darley appeared as Vocational 
Interest Measurement: Theory and Practice by Darley and Hagenah (21). 
Roe (36, 37) proposed a new classification of occupations using two 
axes: primary focus of activity in the occupation and level of responsi- 
bility and skill of performance. Her classification is designed to bridge 
some of the gap between occupational choice and personality theory. 

It may be seen from the papers reviewed above that there has been 
much activity in examining the theoretical foundations for counseling. 
However, the theoretical framework that has been spun so far seems to 
lack a firm foundation. 


Studies of the Counseling Process 


Danskin (19) reported on studies conducted at Ohio State concerning 
the subroles played by counselors. Examples of such subroles are partici- 
pating, reflecting, information giving, asking for elaboration, and advising. 
The subrole assumed by the counselor was associated with the type of 
problem being discussed. The analysis of typescripts from five university 
counseling centers suggested that counselors tend to have favorite sub- 
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roles which they exercise more frequently than others. There is some 
evidence, altho it is not clear-cut, that the subroles assumed by counselors 
may be related to the particular counseling center in which they are 
working. The last finding would seem logical if it is true that the kinds of 
problems most frequently handled at the different counseling centers vary. 

Utilizing the same typescripts mentioned above, Danskin and Robinson 
(20) reported that experienced counselors fell in a continuum with respect 
to degree of lead, not in dichotomous groups as the names “directive” and 
“nondirective” suggest. Altho the degree of lead varied somewhat for 
different clients for a given counselor, the counselors tended to maintain 
their relative position in the group of counselors studied with respect to 
degree of leading. 

Dipboye (22) showed that counselors tend to vary their styles from 
one topical unit of discussion to another. They also tend to use similar 
styles for a given unit. However, two of the six counselors he studied 
deviated somewhat from the remaining four, showing less flexibility. A 
further analysis indicated that the two were more inclined to respond the 
same way on cognitive units as on affective units whereas the others showed 
a greater contrast. 

Strupp (43, 44) submitted 27 patients’ statements to eight Rogerian and 
seven non-Rogerian psychologists, asking them to respond to these state- 
ments. Sharp differences in the responses of the two groups were elicited 
tho the more experienced Rogerians and those who had been analyzed 
showed fewer passive acceptance and reflective responses (characteristic 
of Rogerians). 

Coburn (13) obtained significant differences in the reactions of clients 
with different needs to the same counseling technic. Significant differences 
were also obtained “in the reactions of clients of the same needs to 
different technics of counseling. The three modes of counselor behavior 
were categorized as (a) relationship-centered, paternalistic, counselor- 
directed; (b) relationship-centered, equalitarian, client-directed; and (c) 
problem-centered, equalitarian, counselor-directed.” 

Hoyt (28), utilizing a 2 x 2 x 4 factorial design involving two coun- 
seling methods (eclectic and Rogerian) , two types of problems (vocational 
planning and social relations), and four counselors, obtained somewhat 
contradictory results. He concluded that for most criterion variables, “the 
nature of the client’s problems, the counseling method employed, the 
particular counselor involved, or any combination of these three factors 
made little difference in terms of the degree to which the hypothesized 
outcomes were attained.” He found that vocational clients expressed more 
satisfaction with themselves after counseling than did the social relations 
clients. Eclectic counseling seemed more effective than Rogerian counseling 
in reducing the severity of specific problems. 

Perhaps the conflicting findings from the five studies cited above may 
be attributed to differences in the representativeness of counselors and 
methods used, and criteria employed. 
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In a novel study, Anderson (4) used one subject to investigate the 
relationship of physiological and verbal behavior during client-centered 
counseling. His data suggested that there was a correlation between 
emotional (as indicated by EKG measures of heart rate and variations 
thereof) and cognitive behavior. 

In discussing the actuarial point of view in counseling, Horst (27) 
pointed out that the counselor must know how all the variables which 
he is using to describe people are related to desirable behaviors in the 
different educational or vocational activities in which the client might 
engage. 

Studies evaluating the relative effectiveness of various ways of inter- 
preting test results to clients date back at least a decade with the usual 
criterion being increase in self-understanding. During the last three years, 
Berdie (6) and Rogers (38) made such studies. Relatively little difference 
has been found among the various methods of test interpretation with 
respect to the criterion. The need of clients to have favorable self-concepts, 
the strangeness of test “lingo,” and the brevity of time for test interpreta- 
tion probably all militate against obtaining significant results indicating 
any one method as being superior to the others. 


Summary 


Examination of the work reported in this chapter indicates that sub- 
stantial progress is being made along the fronts discussed here. Knowledge 
about personality development and the dimensions of the counseling 
process is increasing, and implications for counseling are being investi- 
gated. As Super (46), Bordin (9), and Hahn and MacLean (24) as well 
as others have indicated, today’s counselor considers closely the emotional 
dimension even when dealing with clients having presumably only educa- 
tional or vocational adjustment problems. Research is also being conducted 
to answer more definitely the provocative questions Meehl has raised. 
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CHAPTER VI 


Vocational Guidance 
EDWARD C. ROEBER 


Dearne the period under review, vocational guidance gained in stature 
thru endorsements by nationally prominent groups (32, 41, 42) and thru 
research (8, 12, 16, 22, 31, 34). The need for vocational guidance was 
also apparent from a survey by Shosteck (65), and another by Grunes 
(26). On the other hand, Froehlich (20) pointed up the importance of 
continued research which would assess the effects of vocational guidance. 
Unfortunately there remained confusion as to whether a_person’s 
expressed need for vocational guidance was merely symptomatic of a 
deeper maladjustment or whether vocational guidance could help a person 
to higher levels of adjustment. During the past three years, research pro- 
vided few answers to the dilemma. Grant (24, 25) found that pupils would 
seek the school counselor’s assistance with educational and vocational 
problems more often than with personal-emotional problems. He concluded 
that such attitudes should be changed. On the other hand, Super’s (84) 
presentation of a counseling case implied that vocational counseling in 
its own right might further total adjustment. 


A Rationale for Vocational Guidance 


In the professional literature, a rationale for vocational guidance con- 
tinued as an important discussion topic. Probably the most thought- 
provoking concept was the rationale and design for the “career pattern” 
research of Super (82). Some other ideas regarding the nature of voca- 
tional guidance were contributed by Sanderson (61). Beginning with a 
series of counseling activities and counselor-client interrelationships, 
Samler (60) developed a series of postulates which he felt undergirded 
vocational choice in counseling. Other fruitful hypotheses were those 
of Thompson (87) on concepts basic to vocational guidance and those of 
Beilin (1) who suggested that the principles of vocational development 
were but special cases of general developmental theory. Using various 
indexes of physical and other kinds of growth in relation to interests, 
Hulslander (29) found relationships which gave credence to Beilin’s 
theory. Meadow (38) reviewed previous formulations of vocational choice 
theory and research and made several suggestions regarding future 
research methodology and design. 

Sternberg’s study of interests (77) and the over-all adjustment of 
normal college students hinted that total adjustment and interests may 
have relationships worthy of further exploration. While Segal (63) and 
Teevan (85) found relationships between personality factors and voca- 
tional choice and fields of specialization, Berg (6), in a review of research 
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relative to personality structure and occupational choice, developed the 
theory that definite personality characteristics may be more related to 
choices within a broad professional field than to choices between two or 
more professional fields. Fine (18) hinted at the same concept in his 
discussion of job-worker situations as “behavior situations akin to other 
of life’s behavior situations but having their own peculiar conditions.” 
Altho some of those contributions cannot be construed as research, they 
did suggest hypotheses as well as ideas regarding designs and methodology. 


Role of the Vocational Counselor 


With respect to roles, the state of counselor confusion was revealed 
by Hitchcock (27) who found in a nationwide survey that 40 percent of 
the high-school counselors did not feel that assisting high-school pupils 
with vocational plans was part of their job. 

In times of personnel shortages the vocational counselor has had to 
contend with various types of recruitment practices. The identification 
of gifted children in Los Angeles Schools (33) who were interested in 
science and engineering served as a pilot study of one possible role of 
the school in recruitment. Unfortunately the study offered little in the 
way of evaluative research. A discouraging note was sounded by Speer 
(75) who found that more than 90 percent of those giving vocational 
guidance to pre-engineering students were not actually professional coun- 
selors or trained in giving occupational information. The recruitment 
possibilities of such practices were unlimited. It must be added that these 
practices were not confined to the field of engineering. Certainly recruit- 
ment vs. counseling and the concomitant effects upon students is a ripe 
research plum. 

The concept of success, as presented by Olshansky (46), raises ethical 
and operational questions. According to Fine (18), counselor responsi- 
bilities in the use of occupational information are great, some of his 
hypotheses being worthy of further research. Substantially the same con- 
clusion was reached when Olshansky (47) reviewed research on the labor 


market and the counselor’s role in helping bring together workers and 
jobs. 


Vocational Planning and Adjustment 


Past research indicated that some expressions of adolescent interests 
change as students mature, so it was no surprise that Tutton (88) found 
approximately 45 percent of the rankings on the Kuder Preference Record, 
Vocational, were unstable over a three-year period. Using the same 
measure of interests, Rosenberg (57) obtained test-retest r’s ranging 
from .47 to .75 for the several scales. Studying the consistency of choice 
during high school and employment after high school, Schmidt and 
Rothney (62) concluded that there was sufficient variability to question 
rigid course sequences based upon expressed vocational choices. As a 
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result of his research, Porter (51) proposed a refinement in studying 
occupational choices. He placed the emphasis upon a vocational plan 
rather than a choice, asking pupils to give a step-by-step plan as to how 
they expected to reach their goals. This procedure appeared to produce 
more stable results than the usual choice questions. 

Two classical summaries of research were Darley and Hagenah’s 
Vocational Interest Measurement (14) and Strong’s Vocational Interests 
18 Years after College (81). Altho these publications were concerned 
with interest measurement, they contributed insights into vocational 
planning and adjustment. Darley and Hagenah critically reviewed theory 
and research on the origin and development of interests. Strong reviewed 
research and suggested research ideas regarding vocational adjustment. 

An increasing amount of effort went into the study of pupils’ self 
perceptions and how they were affected by testing and/or counseling; 
positive effects were noted in some of the research. Some of the studies 
(5, 21, 31, 67) were controlled rather well considering the phenomena 
under study, but the exact methods of test interpretations were left 
unexplained to the consumer of research. The discussion of percentiles 
and other technical concepts left the reader wondering to what extent 
test results were interpreted in meaningful words and whether pupils 
were permitted to relate test results to their experiences, including pro- 
jected activity. A related study by Young (92), who examined self- 
estimates of scholastic promise by college freshmen, indicated that fresh- 
men could predict their potentiality as well as or better than could coun- 
selor estimates, high-school rank, or ability tests. Matteson (37) also 
found that college freshmen could predict their scholastic achievement 
with some accuracy. Another facet of the general problem area, that is, 
interest changes with added experiences at the college level, was reported 
by Matteson (36); changes were significant, particularly in the case of 
majors in agriculture, home economics, and engineering. 

A sudden spurt was evident in research relative to job values such 
as prestige, security, economic gain, or conditions of work. Singer and 
Stefflre (68) found statistically significant sex differences for adolescents 
as well as significant differences between adult males and adolescent males 
(66). However, according to Miller (39), another population of college 
men did not show significant differences between age levels. At the 
college level, Dickinson (15) found that job values seemed to be associated 
with some majors pursued by male seniors. Research of Beilin (2), and 
Beilin and Bergin (3), indicated that social mobility, a possible job value, 
varies with level of education, sex, and type of educational preparation. 

Using questionnaires sent to women college graduates, Chervenik (10, 
11) found about one-third of the class married and many of them using 
their college training in one way or another. These studies highlighted the 
need for more research regarding marriage-career patterns for women. 

Reviews of research on the subject of job satisfaction were continued 
by Robinson (52, 53, 54) and seemed to show significant trends. First, 
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there was a tendency toward probing into total life adjustment, and 
questioning whether job satisfaction could be considered as an independent 
variable. And second, it began to be recognized that before anyone could 


settle basic issues of job satisfaction, it was necessary to test the validity 
of the measures used. 


Understanding Occupational Patterns 


Occupational classification plans provide ways of comprehending 
relationships among occupations. One of the major contributions to 
classification during the past three years was a two-dimensional plan 
described by Roe in an article (55) and finally, after modifications 
on the basis of research by Moser, Dubin, and Shelsky (40), in her 
volume, The Psychology of Occupations (56). First, occupations were 
classified into eight primary groups according to the focus of activity, 
for example, service, business contacts, and the like. Second, each primary 
group was divided vertically into six groups according to degree of 
personal autonomy and the level of skill and training required. Roe 
devised a classification system and also brought together pertinent research 
which clarified the groupings and described workers within each group. 
There were sufficient hypotheses in Roe’s book to keep research workers 
busy for at least a generation. Combining what was known about the 
psychology, economics, and sociology of occupations, Thomas (86) also 
added to our knowledge of the relationships and classifications of 
occupations. 

Research on another two-dimensional classification plan by the U. S. 
Employment Service was continued and described by Fine (17). The 
classification plan assumed that a worker functioned at varying levels 
with three hierarchies: things, data, and people. By rating worker traits 
from job analyses, the U. S. Employment Service published Estimates 
of Worker Trait Requirements for 4000 Jobs (89). Like the Revised 
Minnesota Occupational Rating Scales (48), which were based upon 
ratings of selected psychologists, the U. S. Employment Service ratings 
require extreme care in their application by vocational counselors. Again 
they opened new doors for research, for example, the validity study of 
the MORS by Geist (23). 

A number of research projects dealt with workers in specific occupa- 
tions. The following contributions had some degree of uniqueness: Ross, 
Hunt, and Jackson (58) studied the abilities of mechanical engineers; 
Patterson (49) compared KPR scores for bakers and for students in 
baking courses; Bennett, Seashore, and Wesman (4) reported DAT results 
for 17 broad occupational fields; Super (83) published the diary of a 
psychologist; Jacobs and Traxler (30) examined KPR scores for satisfied 
and dissatisfied public accountants; Bookbinder (7) surveyed former 
major league baseball players; Zapoleon (93) synthesized research 
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regarding the working girl; Wolfle (90) took a census of America’s 
specialized talent; and Shaffer and Kuder (64) compared interest patterns 
for physicians, lawyers, and businessmen. 


The vast reservoir of research emanating from occupational sociology 
was reflected in Caplow’s excellent volume, The Sociology of Work (9), 
which brought together research portraying the sociologist’s concepts of 
occupational life patterns. Such research was further emphasized by 
Smigel (74) who found 177 occupational and related articles from 1946 
to 1952 in four major American journals of sociology. 


Utilizing the NVGA Standards for Occupational Literature (45), the 
NVGA Guidance Information Review Service developed a new aid, the 
NVGA Bibliography of Current Occupational Literature (44). This 
publication reviewed 500 titles out of the thousands submitted by publishers. 
Additional reviews were a regular feature of the Vocational Guidance 
Quarterly (43, 50). The procedure contrasted with Forrester’s listing 
(19) of materials from all publishers. Since Splaver (76) found that 
ninth- and twelfth-graders seek in occupational books most of the criteria 
suggested by the NVGA, perhaps the need has now been established 


for testing thru research the validity of the NVGA standards for occu- 
pational literature. 


Use of Occupational Information 


Sinick (69) compiled existing opinions regarding the use of occupa- 
tional information in counseling interviews. His review emphasized the 
many hypotheses yet untested. Several hypotheses were also suggested by 
Rusalem (59) who felt that occupational information had greater meaning 
when it was related to the affective life of the counselee. 


Occupation courses or career days continued to supply individuals 
with many types of educational and occupational information. Reviewing 
various types of surveys, Sinick and Hoppock (72) brought together 
current opinion regarding the need for group presentations of occupational 
information. In another review, Sinick and Hoppock (70) reviewed 
research and raised pertinent questions which could be used for developing 
research hypotheses. Several other surveys on classroom group procedures, 
such as those by Sinick and Hoppock (71, 73), Hoppock and Stevens (28), 
Stevens and Hoppock (79, 80), and Wright (91), covered the teaching of 
occupations at the high-school and college levels. One evaluative study by 
Lowenstein and Hoppock (35), using experimental and control groups 
to test the value of a high-school occupations course in college adjustment, 
found significant differences favoring pupils who were enrolled in the 
occupations course. Another controlled experiment by Cuony and Hoppock 
(13) indicated that a job finding and job orientation course plus coun- 
seling resulted in greater job satisfaction and higher income than did 
counseling alone. 
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Summary 


It was the intent of this review to present both research and some 
sources of research hypotheses. It is encouraging to see the interest 
shown in trying to establish a rationale for vocational guidance. Encourag- 
ing, too, is the fact that this interest was evidenced not only by individuals 
within the profession of vocational counselors, but also by individuals 
from economics, psychology, and sociology. This cross-fertilization of 
ideas from several disciplines has begun to clarify some of the basic 
issues involved in vocational guidance. 
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CHAPTER VII 


Group Guidance and Group Therapy 


MITCHELL DREESE 


» 

No one familiar with counseling and guidance theory and practice would 
contend that group guidance and group therapy will eliminate the need 
for individual counseling and individual therapy. As Bennett (2) pointed 
out: “Years of trial-and-error methods and some sound experimentation 
and research have indicated that group and individual procedures in 
guidance are complementary aspects of a sound guidance program. Neither 
can fully take the place of the other, but each implements and supplements 
the other, rendering it more effective.” 

Hoyt (20) conducted a carefully controlled experiment at the University 
of Minnesota to determine the relative effectiveness of group and 
individual vocational guidance programs. He concluded that vocational 
guidance by either the individual or the group method was effective in 
producing positive changes on relevant criteria and that there was no 
difference in effectiveness between the two methods. The group technic 
used consisted of an initial orientation lecture followed by discussion 
in groups of five to seven students with counselors as group leaders. 
Faries (15) at the College of the City of New York conducted an investiga- 
tion of two equated groups, one of which had only the regular orientation 
course, while the other, an experimental group, had such a course plus 
individual counseling. A follow-up study disclosed that 77 percent of 
the experimental group were graduated as compared with 51 percent of 
the control group, the difference being significant at the .001 level. Since 
the experimental group had volunteered for the counseling service, the 
selective factor confuses the results. Malloy and Graham (29) described 
a plan in operation at Marquette University by which freshmen met 
in a single session in groups of about 20, to discuss the pending testing 
program and the counseling services to follow. The writers concluded 
that such an approach saves time, reveals to the student that his problems 
are not unique, and paves the way for effective individual counseling. 

In this chapter, group guidance is interpreted as those guidance proc- 
esses conducted in groups and designed to assist “normal” individuals to 
analyze problems of choice and adjustment which confront them and to 
work out constructive solutions based upon adequate knowledge of self 
and knowledge of the areas in which choices and adjustments must be 
made. Group therapy is construed as group methods employed to assist 
individuals who present maladjustment problems in personality and inter- 
personal relationships which call for corrective and remedial action. These 
pragmatic definitions may or may not meet with general acceptance, 
but as Lifton (26) pointed out three years ago (and the situation is 
still unchanged), terminology in this field has not yet been defined clearly 
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and the writer of necessity must adopt a frame of reference in regard 
to the scope of materials to be reviewed. Excluded from review is the 
wide variety of publications pertaining to group therapy in mental 
hospitals and other noneducational institutions. 


Group Guidance for Parents 


Since a guidance program can be maximally effective only if the 
cooperation and understanding of the parents can be obtained, a number 
of investigations have been conducted in this area. Kagan (23) reported 
on 33 group guidance courses for 1297 parents, sponsored by various 
parent-teacher associations, community centers, and adult education 
centers and conducted by the Federation Employment Service of New York 
and B’nai B’rith. The eight-week courses met once a week for two hours 
and were designed to give the parents a better understanding of how 
vocational choices come about. A questionnaire follow-up revealed that 7] 
percent of the parents felt they were helped in assisting their children 
make vocational plans and that they had much more confidence in dealing 
with such problems. Kagan concluded that individual counseling could 
not have achieved many of the benefits which the group course did such 
as the sharing of experiences, group interaction, and attitude changes 
accomplished in a dynamic group-learning situation. The New York Times 
(31) presented an account of a less intensive approach, conducted by the 
Family Service of Scarsdale, to help parents to understand more clearly 
the family’s role in steering toward a career. Four counselors met with 
the parents and served as resource people in arriving at conclusions as 
to what should be the function of parents in helping youth plan their 
careers. 

Cuony (10) found that parents lacked, but desired, the information 
and guidance their children were receiving in precollege group guidance 
at the Geneva High School, Geneva, New York, and organized three 
evening sessions for parents. The program met with such popular approval 
that it became a permanent part of the school’s guidance program. Buch- 
mueller, Porter, and Gildea (4), under the auspices of the St. Louis Council 
for Parent Education, undertook a group therapy project with 50 mothers 
of behavior problem children in public elementary schools. The experiment 
continued for two years with the parents meeting weekly in small groups 
with the therapist, who was a psychiatric social worker. Eighty percent 
of the children whose mothers attended the group sessions showed improve- 
ment in behavior as contrasted with 80 percent of the children of 48 
nonparticipating parents of problem children who failed to improve. 
Parle (32) reported a somewhat similar approach with parents of problem 
children in two St. Louis Public Schools. She stated that parents benefited 
from the opportunity to express hostile feelings as well as from the resultant 
group interaction and socialization. 
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Guidance Courses 


Jones and Miller (21), in a survey of the national picture of pupil 
personnel and guidance services in 1953, established the fact that approxi- 
mately 92,000 secondary-school students were enrolled in “group guidance 
classes” in addition to the 158,000 taking courses in occupations and the 
115,000 participating in group orientation activities. They concluded that 
bringing students together in groups to discuss their own problems has 
been found to have definite therapeutic value for individual students 
and, when properly conducted, is of material help in assisting them to 
solve their own problems. 

Cuony and Hoppock (11) took two equated groups of 35 students each 
who did not plan to go to college and provided for the experimental group 
a course of instruction on matters pertaining to employment opportunities, 
“‘job-getting,” and factors related to making good on the job. A follow-up 
one year after graduation showed a significant difference in job satis- 
faction between the two groups; and the experimental group, which had 
less unemployment, had earned $7719 more than the control group. The 
authors mentioned that the members of the experimental group requested 
and received more individual counseling. This may possibly have affected 
the results. 

Lowenstein and Hoppock (27) conducted a study to appraise the value 
of a high-school occupations course in terms of students’ success during 
the first year in college. A follow-up study of the control and experi- 
mental groups revealed that the 33 students in the experimental group 
made significantly higher grades with less time spent in study, devoted 
more time to extracurriculum activities, and were more inclined to make 
independent vocational choices. Despite the limited sampling, these results 
are quite significant and suggest the need for more comprehensive similar 
studies. 

The long-range effects of the Flint, Michigan, guidance project were 
studied and reported by Cantoni (5). A follow-up of 121 experimental 
and 100 control group subjects showed that the experimental group had 
made greater gains in emotional adjustment, educational level achieved, 
and cultural and occupational status. However, there was no significant 
difference in economic level between the two groups. Sageser (37) 
reported a pilot study of group vocational guidance for use in small high 
schools. This project, conducted by a social science teacher as a unit 
of study in modern vocations, was rated favorably by the students who 
recommended that it come earlier than the senior year. 

Student personnel work in higher education is beginning to pay more 
attention to training student leaders thru appropriate group experiences 
to be more skilful in the technics of group discussion and democratic 
leadership. Shaffer (39) reported an analysis of how a competent coun- 
selor can contribute to the training of campus student leaders by 
exemplifying in his committee contacts with students good democratic 
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counseling procedure which may have a wide carry-over. Lancaster (25) 
conducted a survey of personal adjustment courses in California junior 
colleges and found that two-thirds of the schools offered a course in the 
psychology of personal and social adjustment. It was the consensus that 
these classes provided essential background information for the students 
and paved the way for effective individual counseling as needed. 


Career Conferences 


The public schools of Detroit, Michigan, in cooperation with the Insti- 
tute for Economic Education developed an ambitious career exhibit, 
reported by Crosby (8), which made it possible for 50,000 high-school 
students, during a period of two weeks, to visit 60 exhibits of varied 
occupations, all under one roof. The program included special sessions 
for teachers and parents as well as for students. The visual displays were 
supplemented by mock employment interviews and contacts with repre- 
sentatives of business and industry. Student reactions were most favorable. 

Rubinfeld (36) presented an account of a series of weekly group con- 
ferences on careers as a substitute for career day. Among the advantages 
reported were the following: (a) Speakers can be more advantageously 
chosen and scheduled; (b) there is more opportunity to cater to the 
interests of small groups; (c) there is more opportunity for leisurely 
discussion; and (d) student attendance is better when the conferences 
are announced by teachers of subjects related to the career field. Harlow 
(18) described “A Group Guidance Inter-Faith Project” between the 
Jewish Vocational Service of Chicago and the Erie Neighborhood House 
which centered around the development of a program of career nights 
for teen-agers. The experiment demonstrated that people with very 
different ethnic backgrounds can work together in a guidance setting to 
the advantage of both groups as well as to the young people to be served. 


Group Guidance for College 


High-school seniors who plan to go to college are aware of many 
things they need to know in order to make intelligent plans for the next 
year. Cuony (9) capitalized upon this interest and developed in close 
cooperation with the students a list of topics which they wanted to discuss 
in a series of group meetings. Admissions personnel, students from nearby 
colleges, and alumni attending college acted as consultants. Voluntary 
attendance on a large scale and informal evaluations by participating 
students indicated that the program was meeting a felt need. Cuony 
recommended that such a group program be supplemented by individual 
counseling as necessary. A novel approach to college guidance was reported 
by McCracken, Wharton, and Graff (28) which involved having high- 
school juniors actually spend five and one-half days on the campus of 
Allegheny College participating in a “clinic.” The program included a 
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comprehensive battery of tests, class visits, group conferences, and 
individual counseling. Those who qualified were encouraged to apply for 
matriculation to college at the end of the junior year. Altho the program 
has been in effect for 20 years, no quantitative data were provided as to 
how well such accelerated students succeed in college. Harris (19) made 
use of four group guidance approaches in helping preparatory-school 
students prepare for college: an “Educational Forum” for students and 
parents, a quarterly “Parents’ Forum,” a career day program, and a pre- 
induction military guidance series. The program prepared the way for 
effective individual counseling and developed effective teamwork between 
students, faculty, and parents. 


Group Guidance thru Regular School Subjects 


Guidance workers realize that valuable group guidance may take place 
as an important byproduct of instruction in academic subjects. Josephs 
(22) and Radner (34) explored the possibility of vitalizing the teaching 
of high-school English by having the students investigate, discuss, and 
write reports on vocational and personal problems. He concluded that 
such projects motivated the study of English and made a direct con- 
tribution to students in facilitating self-understanding and future planning. 
Koile (24) termed group guidance “a fringe activity” and postulated 
that if regular subjectmatter teachers were qualified to conduct group 
guidance as part of the instructional process, there would be less need 
for school guidance workers to assume such responsibilities. The 1955 
Yearbook of the Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development 
(1) presented “the rationale for conceiving the whole teaching-learning 
process as inextricably related to guidance, and the teacher as the central 
figure in developmental guidance.” It was recognized, however, that there 
is a place for the professionally trained counselor and that many teachers 
are in need of more effective training before they can discharge their 
guidance responsibilities. 


Other Group Guidance Approaches 


Tarbet (42) surveyed promising approaches to guidance by means of 
television and reported programs offered thruout the country. Topics 
covered almost the entire range of problems usually discussed in group 
guidance activities. Smith (40) described a program of school .camping 
groups in operation in approximately 100 school districts in Michigan 
and concluded that the informal atmosphere of a camp provides an ideal 
psychological atmosphere for discussion of personal problems in a group 
setting. Morgan (30), in cooperation with the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, undertook to determine the reactions of high-school seniors to a 
mailed “guidance” report of their performance on the College Guidance 
Tests. The majority said the tests were helpful, but about half of the 
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students said they were discouraged. The study revealed possible values 
to be derived from such guidance by mail but certainly raised many ques- 
tions concerning the inherent pitfalls of divulging test data without an 
opportunity for interpretation and clarification during a personal inter- 
view. 


Group Dynamics 


The borderline between group therapeutic technics and group guidance 
activities is admittedly a hazy one. What differentiates between the two 
is not the methodology employed, but the composition of the group and 
the objectives to be attained. Fine and Zimet (16) constructed an in- 
strument designed to measure the degree and quality of participation in 
group discussion and to reflect degrees of interpersonal reaction and self- 
understanding. Trained raters, using a 12-point scale, were in high agree- 
ment immediately after observing and rating the performance of indi- 
viduals in “group therapy-like seminars” and three months later, after 
hearing an electronic recording, were still in substantial agreement. Ap- 
parently the scale has high reliability, but its validity has yet to be es- 
tablished. 

Driver (12) presented a detailed analysis of the conditions under which 
multiple counseling may be effective, based on experimentation with 15 
small counseling groups involving 121 subjects. Approximately 80 per- 
cent of the subjects showed improvement in behavior and personal growth. 

Scheidlinger (38) addressed himself to the problem of whether or not 
teachers should be group therapists. Using group psychodynamic meth- 
ods, he examined the role of teachers and concluded that the primary 
function of the teacher is to utilize sound mental hygiene concepts in 
effecting constructive changes in behavior and attitudes thru the skilful 
utilization of group dynamics. He postulated that therapy attempts to 
heal; education, to enhance growth. He stated that group therapy places 
carefully selected individuals with diagnosed personality disturbances 
in a limited group for the primary purpose of repairing personality path- 
ology and that this is a function for a skilled psychotherapist. Eiserer (13) 
analyzed the nature of group psychotherapy and concluded that its goals 
are the same as those of individual therapy. He concluded that a dynamic 
group situation provides certain advantages over individual psychotherapy. 

Walter (43) experimented with the use of a tape recorder in connection 
with children’s discussion of problem situations involving ethical and 
spiritual values. He concluded that the recorder was an excellent motivating 
device and provided a later record for study by the counselor and parents. 
Stripling (41) demonstrated the value of role playing as a technic to help 
graduate students in the field of guidance increase their competence in 
human relations. 

Phillips and D’Amico (33) investigated the effects of cooperation and 
competition on the cohesiveness of small face-to-face groups in a problem- 
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solving situation. Three of the four groups which worked under coopera- 
tive conditions increased in cohesiveness, but groups which worked under 
competitive conditions did not necessarily decrease in cohesiveness. 


Group Psychotherapy 


Coffman and Backus (6) studied the effects of group psychotherapy 
on a small group of preschool children with cerebral palsy and on their 
parents as well. The investigation suggested that group sessions which 
satisfied emotional needs, such as acceptance, understanding, personal 
achievement, and group interaction, helped develop the children’s motor 
skills and produced speech improvement. The parents likewise profited 
from group therapeutic sessions which alleviated feelings of guilt and 
produced a better understanding of their children. 

Group therapy was also used with a small group of retarded readers 
in a study reported by Fisher (17). The experimental group which par- 
ticipated in group therapeutic sessions for one hour a week for six months, 
in addition to receiving remedial reading instruction, showed on a 
standard reading test an improvement which was greater by 3.25 months 
than that of the control group which had only remedial reading in- 
struction; however, the small sampling, 12 subjects, does not warrant 
definite conclusions. Crawford (7) described a program of group therapy 
for seven mentally disturbed boys in a school situation who, under the 
permissive supervision of the school psychologist, spent two hours a week 
in activities of their own free choice. Apparently, over a period of many 
weeks, the group developed more cohesiveness and its members learned 
to accept each other more readily. Robinson (35) experimented with 
group therapeutic sessions for 18 students in a girls continuation high 
school. The group met one hour a week for a semester and discussed 
personal problems confronting members of the group. The group seemed 
to enjoy the sessions and to profit from the experience. No objective data 
concerning the value of the sessions were presented. Falick, Rubenstein, 
and Levitt (14) reported on the results of a psychotherapeutic club 
for seven emotionally disturbed boys in a Michigan public school. The 
therapist was completely permissive and did not, for example, prevent 
the boys from taking a cat they had caught and using it as a soccer ball 
until it was dead. Of the four boys followed up, two were incarcerated, 
one was an anxiety-ridden homosexual, and one was increasingly maso- 
chistic. The investigators reported that the experiment provided valuable 
insight for the therapist. 

The group therapeutic approach has been used not only with school 
children, but also with adults in an educational setting. Berman (3) 
organized 10 groups of 10 to 15 educators each who met weekly in two- 
hour sessions for 12 to 15 weeks. Group members described situations 
and incidents from their daily work which had emotionally upset them 
and under the direction of the therapist proceeded to analyze the likely 
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causes of such emotional behavior. Most group members reported that 
they gained self-understanding thru the group sessions and were better 
prepared to cope with adjustment problems on the job. Warkentin (44) 
conducted a somewhat similar study with a group of elementary-school 
teachers who met one hour each week for two years. Attendance was 
voluntary, but most of the teachers came consistently to every meeting. 
Initially, most of the discussion centered around pupils’ problems, but 
increasingly the teachers discussed their own attitudes and feelings toward 
their work and themselves. At the close of the course and after a follow-up 
two years later, the teachers felt that it had been a profitable experience. 

Wieder (45) repozted an experiment in which the conventional method 
of teaching psychology was compared with group therapy teaching meth- 
ods with respect to the degree to which they modified attitudes of preju- 
dice. The group taught largely by means of psychodramatic and socio- 
dramatic methods showed more improvement on prejudice scores. They 
also developed a more positive self-concept and increased self-acceptance. 


Summary 


During the past three years, convincing research on group guidance and 
group therapy in educational institutions has been sparse. This is sur- 
prising in view of the current widespread interest and activity in group 
therapy in psychiatric circles in mental institutions and hospitals. If we 
accept the point of view that group therapy is a group method employed 
to assist individuals who present problems of maladjustment in per- 
sonality and interpersonal relationship which call ‘for corrective and re- 
medial action, it is apparent that this area is not the exclusive domain of 
the psychiatrist and the clinical psychologist. School counselors, school 
psychologists, and many teachers should be qualified on the basis of 
training and experience to deal in a group setting with lesser personality 
problems and problems of social adjustment. 

With the rapid increase in the school population which is now looming, 
and the current teacher shortage, student personnel and guidance work- 
ers will be forced to deal with an ever increasing student load. One likely 
means of relief would be to provide guidance in groups wherever pos- 
sible, thus freeing the counselor’s time to deal with individual problems 
as necessary. Yet, until further definitive research on group guidance 
methods is available, the guidance worker is uncertain as to what guidance 
functions may safely be handled by the group approach. 

In business, industry, and government, particularly in the Armed Forces, 
when there is an acute operating problem on which research and develop- 
ment might provide the answer, the necessary money is set aside for an 
intensive and immediate attack on the problem. Usually the investment 
is repaid many-fold in increased operating efficiency. In the opinion 
of this reviewer, with the exception of one national survey, the research 
reported in this chapter does not exceed what one large city school system 
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might reasonably be expected to produce in the field of guidance during 
a three-year period. This is not to disparage the initiative and professional 
zeal which prompted the investigators whose contributions are reviewed 
in this chapter to undertake their research and report their findings. 
Until education regards research as a necessity and plans well-coordinated, 
comprehensive investigations on such topics as group guidance and group 
therapy, we may expect to read every three years, a summary of intriguing 
but inconclusive investigations which will have little effect on guidance 
practices. Even without additional funds for research, effective coordina- 
tion of effort, perhaps thru professional societies, will produce immeasur- 
ably better research than has been produced to date by a system which 
depends entirely upon private initiative. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


The Evaluation of Guidance Services 


WILLIAM C. COTTLE 
‘ad 

A comment by Dressel (11) about research in college counseling to 
the effect that little of it appeared to be planned to produce practical 
counseling implications could be paraphrased to cover evaluation of 
guidance services. Most of the attempts to evaluate apply only to parts 
of the total program of guidance services; the experimental designs used 
rarely have any major features in common. 

Various criteria for evaluating programs have been proposed. Jensen, 
Coles, and Nestor (23) attempted to remedy defects mentioned by Dressel 
by proposing desirable characteristics for the criterion variable, criterion 
instrument, and criterion scores. This is one step toward a common ap- 
proach to evaluation. Another step is the proposal by Butler (4) of a 
system of behavior categories and an experimental design involving factor 
analysis for comparing trends within and between individuals. Calvin 
(5S) pointed out his dissatisfaction with the experimental design of an 
evaluation of client-centered counseling in a study by Dymond. He claimed 
defects in the design obscured the reasons for client change which might 
therefore be due to passage of time alone. A number of other studies high- 
lighted this last possibility; Eysenck (13) suggested that neurotic persons 
who do not receive therapy appear, over the course of time, to improve 
as much as those who do. 

Coleman (8) described 12 criteria for evaluating guidance services in 
the elementary school. However, seven of these criteria applied to teach- 
ers’ knowledge of individual differences and mental hygiene; only five 
criteria dealt directly with guidance services. This confusion over the 
definition of guidance. was also evidenced in an article by Mennes (33) 
where the term guidance was used to describe individual attention given 
by teachers of “multiple period” classes combining world history and 
English. Guidance as used in this chapter applies to phases of a program 
requiring special training beyond that of most classroom teachers. The 
bibliography covers only published articles and does not include un- 


published theses such as those listed by Cottle, Callis, and Polmantier 
(10). 


Total Programs of Guidance Services 


Turney and Morehead (41) used a fairly complete testing battery to 
compare an Arkansas high school having a program of guidance services 
with one where no program existed. While the results were not conclusive 
regarding the effects of counseling, 4 of 14 analyses of covariance favored 
the school with a counseling program. Winston (44) used Section G, 
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Evaluative Criteria completed by three expert judges and personal inter- 
views with pupils, parents, teachers, and administrators to evaluate the 
guidance program in a Missouri high school. These evaluative technics 
produced better results in combination than in separate use. Where pupil 
interviews were comparable to judges’ ratings, there was close agreement. 
This study pointed up the need for keeping parents and schoolboard mem- 
bers adequately informed of the nature and purpose of the guidance pro- 
gram in order to have competent evaluation. Sageser (37) evaluated a 
pioneer program of guidance services in a small Louisiana high school, 
using opinions of parents and teachers. They felt it was valuable, but no 
statistical evidence was presented to support the view. Cantoni (6, 7) used 
a unique reunion party in 1952 to follow up 259 men and women graduated 
from a Flint, Michigan, high school in 1943. Out of original groups of 234 
counseled experimentals and 234 noncounseled controls, 140 of the former 
and 119 of the latter were graduated and living. These filled out a ques- 
tionnaire and took the adult form of the Bell Adjustment Inventory. When 
compared with earlier scores on the Bell, both groups had improved in 
adjustment during high school. The controls had regressed since gradua- 
tion, while the experimental group had made further improvement. Educa- 
tion beyond high school, college degrees, job level, economic status, and 
cultural level were greater for the counseled group than for the group not 
counseled. 

A number of studies dealt with college personnel programs. A report by 
Kaess and Long (25) of 79 counseled veterans matched against a non- 
counseled control group showed no significant differences in grade-point 
average or job satisfaction. This study demonstrates the need for multiple 
criteria and closely controlled experiments. A study by Braden (3) of 
former students at Colorado A. and M. College revealed that counseling 
was not particularly helpful in postschool adjustment. These former stu- 
dents felt knowledge of interest and ability test scores was most useful 
and that they were not helped much in the personal-social area. A follow-up 
of 54 male white anxiety neurotic veterans counseled under Public Law 
16 in a college center was reported by Kir-Stimon (27). Twelve criteria 
were used to compare them before counseling and selection of a training 
goal and after termination of training for this job. It was found that neuro- 
psychiatric veterans compared favorably with general population and that 
70 percent made average or better adjustments. Kamm (26) in a survey 
of student personnel programs in 40 large and small colleges found no 
repeated or systematic approach to research and evaluation. He recom- 
mended the 1953 Evaluation Aids of the National Association of Student 
Personnel Administrators as a means of evaluating college programs. Lloyd 
(28) used more than 200 conferences with educational representatives of 
countries outside the United States to evaluate college personnel programs. 
He concluded that the United States was the only country with integrated 
and carefully organized programs of student personnel services altho Japan 
was beginning such work. 
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Counseling 


Investigations of counseling took varied forms. Gaudet and Kulick (19) 
found that a random sample of 321 veterans did not differ from the norm 
group for the Minnesota Personality Scale (MPS). When they contrasted 
responses of 200 cases checking only educational-vocational problems with 
those of 200 cases checking psycho-social problems, they found highly 
significant mean differences on all scales of the MPS except “Morale.” This 
seems to indicate that some clients are willing to admit psycho-social prob- 
lems before counseling begins. Form (16) developed a Counseling Attitude 
Scale which distinguished degrees of satisfaction with counseling among 
a group of Michigan State College students. In another part of the study 
(17) he reported that students with poor high-school counseling were more 
frequent visitors to the college center. There was a slight trend for lower 
middle-class students to use the center more and for those with lower 
grade-point averages to do so. Nonusers surveyed were older, upper class- 
men, and married. It is interesting that Form found counselees more im- 
pressed by counselor services than by personal qualities. 


MacGowan (30) reported that the methods used by the counselor were 
not related to client satisfaction. He also noted that counselors chose 
technics of counseling suited to their personality in spite of common train- 
ing. Forgy and Black (15) in a follow-up of clients pointed out that while 


this difference among counselors may be a good thing, the counselor’s own 
preferences may not be valid criteria for determining his most effective 
counseling methods. They also failed to find that a significant difference in 
the results of client-centered and traditional counseling methods discovered 
in an earlier study still existed three years later. They wondered if the 


original difference may not have been an artifact of the experimental 
design. 


Singer and Stefflre (40) presented a method of sharpening discrimination 
in self-estimate research in counseling. They suggested use of tests of 
significance in variability of standard deviations as well as the usual tests 
with means and correlation coefficients. In self-estimate research itself 
Berdie (2) indicated that agreement between self-ratings and objective 
measures can be influenced by counseling altho few clear-cut differences 
between his experimental and control groups appeared. Ewing (12), in 
a study of changes in attitudes during counseling, noted that the most im- 
proved clients bore more resemblance to the ideal self they indicated prior 
to counseling. He showed that changes in counselee ratings of self, parents, 
and counselor after counseling tended to resemble actual changes in the 
counselee and reflected influences encountered during counseling. Jenson 
(24) and Correll (9) used client satisfaction as an indication of effective- 
ness of counseling. A number of studies in the field asked searching ques- 
tions about the value of client satisfaction as a criterion; the consensus is 
that other criteria are needed as well. 
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Until it is possible to develop research designs which are more precise 
and involve a number of settings simultaneously, most of the outcomes of 
counseling research will be inconclusive and may not be worth the effort. 


Group Programs 


Increasing demands for guidance services produced several studies of 
the application of group technics to phases of counseling. Malloy and 
Graham (31) tried group orientation and a common test battery after 
sorting clients by an intake interview. They reported the method worked 
with clients whose problems of vocational choice were benign in character 
and had no dramatic or unusual qualities. Morgan (34) used a question- 
naire to survey effects of mailed reports of group testing and concluded 
mailed reports were not harmful altho bright students profited more and 
predictions were more accurate for them than for students with lower 
scores. 

Hoyt (22) contrasted group and individual counseling with a control 
group according to satisfaction with, certainty of, and realism of vocational 
choices (and a combination of these). He found group and individual 
counselees increased on all variables, while the controls decreased. No sig- 
nificant differences appeared between the group and individual counseling 
methods. Ballin (1) used change in self-concept to investigate an adult 
program of group guidance. Clients rated their personal adjustment as 
improved during counseling, but not during an equal interval of “no- 
counseling.” Comments made elsewhere about the limitations of self- 
rating versus counseling outcomes apply here also. 


Testing Practices 


Considerable research appeared, attempting to evaluate testing practices 
as related to various guidance services. Froehlich and Moser (18) con- 
sidered the recurrent problem of whether counselees remember test scores. 
They found considerable var-ation between actual profiles of ninth-graders 
on the Differential Aptitude Tests and a profile drawn from memory 15 
months later. As might be expected, more pupils reported their highest 
score accurately and more bright pupils presented accurate profiles than 
did low ranking pupils. Froehlich and Moser imply but do not state the 
hypothesis that counselees remember accurately test scores which are in 
line with their self-concept and inaccurately those which are not. Rogers 
(35) compared amount of client participation in a test-centered interview 
and found no difference in effectiveness of two methods. He concluded 
that the same counselor could not vary his procedures enough to produce 
differences by the two methods. 

Walker (42) tried to find out whether counselors could use data on 
students five or six years after students had leit school in order to estimate 
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scholastic and job performance. Altho there was a wide range of predic- 
tion, counselors were more accurate in predicting school than in predicting 
job performance. Predictions were better for brighter students, but their 
school performance was overestimated. The school performance for duller 
pupils was underestimated. Young (45, 46) compared the ability of college 
freshmen to predict their college progress with that of their college advisers. 
Freshmen could do this as well as or better than the advisers could. Hackett 
(21) found that voluntary counselees on probation who worked with ad- 
visers did not obtain higher grades than those secured by a control group 
of 77 students on probation without counseling. However, 89 percent of 
the students felt counseling was of value. These last two studies raise some 
questions about the value of certain college advisement programs. Faries’ 
study (14) involved trained counselors (in contrast to advisers of uncer- 
tain background); she found that 77 percent of an experimental group 
counseled voluntarily were graduated, in contrast to only 51 percent of a 
noncounseled control group. 

An evaluation of the effectiveness of a measurement project at Duke 
University by Weitz, Colver, and Southern (43) emphasized that personnel 
programs may be inefficient in not using available information to cut costs 
of further testing. 


Miscellaneous Guidance Services 


A check on the use of orientation programs in a typical sample of 69 
colleges with enrolments between 150 and 2000 was conducted by Greene 
(20). He found that about half of them had orientation courses; in these 
colleges the students gave the courses a positive evaluation. Schmidt (38) 
developed an evaluation sheet for individuals participating in college activi- 
ties. Use of the device improved quality of participation in activities but 
had little effect on amount of participation. 

Malouf (32) discussed the evaluation by Utah high schools of the pupil 
plan sheet in statewide use. Schools felt it improved their guidance services 
by producing better educational-vocational plans among students, better 
motivation, and an impetus toward counseling; in addition it was an aid 
in interviewing. 

Three studies report evaluations of the use of occupational information. 
Rubinfeld (36) reported that a weekly group career conference used to 
replace a career day in the occupational information program provided 
better quality and coverage of occupational information. Lowenstein and 
Hoppock (29) investigated adjustment to college of high-school students 
who had had an occupations course versus a matched group who had not. 
They concluded that the experimental group made a better college adjust- 
ment as freshmen. Shosteck (39) surveyed Philadelphia and New Haven 
high-school classes to evaluate the effectiveness of occupational information 
services. His findings emphasized the importance of tailoring occupational 
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information to the local scene, the need for more informational emphasis 
on education beyond high school for higher level jobs, and the need for a 
more careful check on student career plans. 


Summary 


This review for the three-year period indicates the paucity and limited 
nature of published research on the evaluation of guidance services. There 
is great need for cooperative research among institutions and for research 
designs of better quality. 
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